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POLITICS 


DURING the year which has passed since the last Austra- 

lian chronicle appeared in PACIFIC AFFAIRS, Australian 
politics have undergone radical change, as a result partly of 
a federal election fought on the industrial issue described last 
September and partly of the economic crisis through which 
Australia is passing. 

When Mr. Bruce proposed to the State Premiers in May, 
1929, that the Commonwealth should retire altogether from 
industrial regulation, leaving the States in possession of the 
whole field, he knew well enough that the change would not 
be popular. But he thought he could count on disciplined 
support from his party in the House of Representatives when 
the necessary legislation came before the Commonwealth 
Parliament. He was wrong. Mr. W. M. Hughes (founder 
and erstwhile leader of Mr. Bruce’s own party, the National- 
ists), secured enough support to carry an amendment postpon- 
ing the bill until the people had been consulted. Mr. Bruce 
thereupon obtained a dissolution, and went at once to the polls. 
His had been a bold policy ever since the Premiers’ Confer- 
ence and deserved a happier outcome. But everything went 
against him. He suffered the inevitable unpopularity of 
years in office, and of initiating a policy of retrenchment. A 
democracy which has been as prosperous as Australia’s had 
been of late is very apt to think—not perhaps without some 
reason—that with wiser guidance the evil days of depression 
need not have come, and to vent its disappointment upon its 
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rulers. The course of Australian politics in the last eighteen 
months has, it may be remarked, abundantly illustrated this 
truth. Five governments have gone to the polls, and all have 
been defeated. In the Commonwealth, in Victoria, and in 
South Australia, anti-Labour governments have been replaced 
by Labour; in Queensland and in Western Australia the 
change his been in the opposite direction. 

In Mr. Bruce’s case, of course, there were other very im- 
portant factors as well. The cinema interests (in which it 
was matter of comment that large amounts of foreign capital 
are invested) conducted on hoarding and screen an energetic 
and quite shameless campaign against the Prime Minister. 
The civil service vote (always a very important factor in 
Australian politics because of its wide ramifications) was 
strongly adverse, in fear of a reduction of salaries and wages. 
On the arbitration issue itself—should the Commonwealth 
vacate the field—there was little or no logical discussion. 
Some voted against the government because they had always 
accepted the Commonwealth arbitration system as part of the 
“settled policy” of the country. The great majority (includ- 
ing many wage-earners and others who normally would not 
vote Labour) regarded Mr. Bruce’s policy as presaging a 
general lowering of standards of living, and cast a vote for 
the policy of “no wage reduction” to which the Labour party 
pledged itself. The result was Mr. Bruce’s downfall. Not 
only was the Prime Minister defeated in his own electorate, 
but an anti-Labour majority of 13 in a House of 75 became 
a Labour majority of 17, excluding 5 “independents.” The 
Labour party had marched, and sounded the trumpets, and 
beyond its expectation, perhaps even beyond its hopes—the 
walls of Jericho had fallen. Mr. J. H. Scullin became Prime 
Minister, with a cabinet which included two men who had 
been State Premiers, Mr. E. G. Theodore, formerly of 
Queensland, and the most powerful force in the House, and 
the Postmaster-General, Mr. J. A. Lyons, from Tasmania. 
In Australia, it may be added, Labour ministers are elected 
by a meeting of Labour members, the portfolios being then 
allotted by the leader of the Party. 

Mr. Scullin’s Government came in pledged to revise the 
Arbitration Act so as to provide for “a system of sound, busi- 
nesslike arbitration, free from entangling legalism”; to ab- 
stain from the appointment of Boards and Commissions, for 
which Mr. Bruce had been conspicuous; and to afford “the 
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fullest possible protection to all industries primary and sec- 
ondary.” It was remarked after the election that the great 
body of electors who give no stable adherence to any party, 
but whose votes decided the result, had thought rather of de- 
feating Mr. Bruce than of supporting Mr. Scullin. 

The new government, however, has not for a moment re- 
garded its victory in this light, and it has set energetically 
about honouring its main pledges. Parliament has been kept 
unusually busy. Since the Government had a budget to pre- 
pare, and a serious economic depression to meet, Protection 
came first. The committee of economic experts appointed by 
Mr. Bruce to enquire into the working of the tariff had re- 
ported about the middle of the year that the existing average 
income for the present population could not have been ob- 
tained without protection, but that some applications and ex- 
tensions of protection had been wasteful, costing more (e.g., 
in burdens on the exporting industries) than the benefits 
gained ; that no extension of the tariff should be made without 
the most vigorous scrutiny of the costs involved; and that 
unless economic principles were applied to the tariff, further 
increases would probably be injurious. But no such anxieties 
beset the minds of the new Minister for Customs (Mr. Fen- 
ton) and his colleagues, whose protectionist faith is both 
uncritical and robust. Partly to give employment by develop- 
ing secondary industries, and partly to meet an acute difficulty 
in making payments abroad, the Government has three 
times brought in schedules of tariff increases, coupled with 
actual prohibition of certain classes of imports. Nor have the 
primary industries been forgotten. Export bounties have been 
given on cotton and increased on wine. To stimulate wheat 
production, the Government proposed, if the wheat growers 
and the States would agree, to set up a compulsory wheat pool, 
and to guarantee for the coming season a price of 4/ per bushel 
at country railway stations. —The Wheat Marketing Bill has 
been rejected by a narrow majority in the Senate. 


OTHER parts of the Government’s policy have been pushed 

forward as vigorously. Not only have no new boards and 
commissions been so far created, but the proposal to establish 
a bureau of economic research has been dropped, and the 
functions of the Development and Migration Commission 
and the Federal Capital Commission have been brought under 
departmental control. The Council for Scientific and Indus- 
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trial Research, however, remains as yet unaffected, save by 
the general financial stringency. The Government has also 
put into operation one important item in the Labour Party’s 
policy to which little or no attention was given during the 
election. It has suspended the system of compulsory military 
training for home defence, substituting a militia recruited on 
a purely voluntary basis. The Labour party itself instituted 
the compulsory training system in 1911; during the war it 
repudiated the attempts of its then leader, Mr. W. M. 
Hughes, to bring in conscription for overseas service; the 
present policy is the result. This change was made by execu- 
tive action, because of the government’s weakness in the Senate, 
in which the Nationalist and Country parties remain in a 
majority of 29 to 7. The Senate has in general equal legisla- 
tive powers with the House of Representatives. But there is 
a provision for resolving deadlocks between the Houses by 
means of a double dissolution—i.e., a dissolution which will 
send a// the senators to the polls, and this is a powerful weapon 
in the hands of the government. Though, therefore, the Senate 
now enjoys a power which it has not enjoyed since 1913, its 
independence has been curbed, and a battle of tactics is going 
on continuously; the Senate passing measures to which it is 
really opposed, in order to avoid conflict on an issue on which 
the government would command popular support, and the 
government on the other hand submitting to some heavy re- 
verses rather than provoke a premature conflict. 

The heaviest of these reverses has been the rejection by the 
Senate of the government’s three proposals for the alteration 
of the constitution. Proposed amendments must be initiated 
in the Commonwealth Parliament, and must then be sub- 
mitted to the people at a referendum. Of the three bills, two 
aimed at objects familiar in Australian constitutional history, 
viz., to give the Commonwealth Parliament general powers of 
legislation with respect to trade and commerce, and to indus- 
trial matters. All parties are agreed that some extension of 
Commonwealth powers in these spheres is desirable, but the 
extent is in dispute, and parties in opposition are prone to 
estimate the desirability of proposed amendments by imagin- 
ing the most extreme use to which their opponents might put 
their new powers. Australian experience shows that amend- 
ments need the support of all parties if they are to overcome 
the aversion of the elector to constitutional change. The 
Senate rejected these bills, and needed reforms must there- 
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fore wait. The third bill was something altogether new—a 
bill to confer on the Commonwealth Parliament full power 
to amend the constitution. This would scarcely be consistent 
with the maintenance of a federal system, and indeed the 
Labour party has always stood for unification—i.e., establish- 
ing a unitary constitution, and breaking up the existing States 
into smaller provincial areas with subordinate powers. The 
proposed method of introducing a unitary system was bor- 
rowed from the minority of Mr. Bruce’s Royal Commission 
on the Commonwealth Constitution, which reported last 
September. The majority (4) of the Commissioners recom- 
mended the retention of the existing scheme of government, 
with modifications in detail; the minority (3), which included 
two strong Labour men, recommended the abandonment of 
federalism, and in order to achieve this end proposed that the 
Commonwealth Parliament should be given the same powers 
over the constitution as have the Parliaments of unitary 
Dominions like New Zealand and South Africa. The country 
is, however, very far from ready even for the discussion of 
such a proposal. The bill itself was unhesitatingly rejected 
by the Senate. It is unlikely that anything more will be 
heard of the proposals this year. They did have, however, 
one important effect—they produced vigorous antagonism in 
Tasmania, the smallest, and Western Australia, the most dis- 
tant, of the States. These States are under heavy disabilities 
from the fiscal policy of the Commonwealth. In Western 
Australia Mr. Scullin’s tariff increases and constitutional 
proposals were an important factor in the defeat of a quite 
popular Labour government at the State elections in March. 
Since then they have provoked a revival, supported by many 
State Ministers, of a secession movement in Western Aus- 
tralia. Western Australia, South Australia, and Tasmania 
are indeed speaking of conferring together upon their whole 
position in the federation. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


FTER several years of almost unbroken prosperity a con- 
junction of unfavourable circumstances has suddenly 
plunged the Commonwealth into financial and industrial de- 
pression. This abrupt change in the economic situation is, 
of course, largely a reflection of world conditions, but in the 
large group of primary producing countries the reaction has 
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been felt most severely in Australia. Estimates of the shrink- 
age in national income place the direct loss at about £60 
millions for the current year, but the indirect loss caused by 
secondary repercussions in the community will be necessarily 
of a much higher order. The attention of business men and 
economists is now, therefore, concentrated upon the problem 
of restoring economic equilibrium; and it is generally realized 
that Australia is facing the most serious financial crisis since 
the classic disturbance of the early nineties. 

The abrupt change in the economic situation is due to the 
collapse of world prices for the primary products upon the 
export of which Australia is so dependent, and to the closing 
of the overseas money markets to further flotation of loans. 
The comparative disadvantage in international trade, due to 
high costs of production, under which the country has been 
labouring for some years, has been greatly magnified by this 
marked fall in world prices—a fall which began in September, 
1929, and has since affected every Australian export commod- 
ity. Four of our great staples—wool, wheat, minerals and 
fruit—show declines in average prices ranging from 30 to 6 
per cent; and a strained exchange and banking situation has 
been the direct outcome of the consequent shortage of Austra- 
lian funds in London. 

But the second factor in the situation, i.e., the shrinkage in 
overseas capital supplies, has been even more drastic in its 
immediate effects upon the balance of payments and upon 
public finance. The inflow of loans from abroad to which, as 
a borrowing country, Australia has been long accustomed, has 
suddenly dwindled. We have as a community been receiv- 
ing in recent years an average of about £30 millions per 
annum from loans raised abroad. This has suddenly been 
cut down to £10 millions, and the probability that it will soon 
cease altogether has to be faced. With such severe reductions 
in overseas borrowing, the payment of approximately £30 
millions per annum as interest on the external debt has raised 
acute financial difficulties. Adding this deficiency, on account 
of capital shortage, to the probable decline of £40 millions in 
the receipt from the export of primary staples, it will be seen 
that the national income has abruptly fallen by approximately 
£60 millions. This forms an exceedingly grave situation rep- 
resenting, as it does, a fall in income averaging £40-50 for 
every family of five in the Commonwealth. The chief con- 
cern of the moment is, of course, the policy to be adopted in 
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the face of this monetary crisis. Discussions as to the ex- 
pediency of stabilizing prices in Australia and allowing ex- 
change to fluctuate as it will; or, alternatively, of retaining the 
gold parity of the Australian and English pound and pursuing 
a drastic policy of internal deflation with all its accompanying 
discomforts, are occupying the attention of economists and 
banking experts. Since the end of last year £24 millions of 
gold have been exported to London; and the prospect of 
strained financial conditions owing to the diminution of gold 
stocks in the Commonwealth may be assumed to be one of 
the facts at present causing concern to the financial authorities. 


HE first tariff measures introduced by the present Federal 

Government effected considerable increases in import 
duties. Successive revisions designed to restore the exchange 
equilibrium by increasing production and diminishing exports 
have resulted in further drastic increases for which the chief 
explanation is to be sought in the gravity of the national emer- 
gency. These enhanced duties will have the effect of pre- 
venting the import of a very wide range of commodities, and 
others have been specifically prohibited by proclamation. The 
recognition by British manufacturers of the serious nature of 
the situation has largely tempered their hostility to this aggra- 
vation of tariff charges, although the attitude in other coun- 
tries has not been so complacent; but, at the time of writing, 
the situation is not clear enough to gauge ultimate effects. 
One result is certain, i.e., a very marked decline in the receipts 
from customs duties, a factor which will affect very seriously 
the forthcoming budget of the Federal Treasurer. 

The prospect of heavy government deficits estimated to 
total about £10 millions for Commonwealth and States has 
now become a certainty, and schemes for retrenchment and 
economy are being considered by all Australian governments. 
The effect of these measures must inevitably increase figures 
for unemployment, which are already abnormally high in 
several States, notably in New South Wales, South Australia 
and Victoria. Schemes for the relief of unemployment, rang- 
ing from special taxation to coérdination of public and private 
efforts for the provision of work on necessary construction, 
are being adopted in every State; but the numbers of work- 
less constantly outrun the measures to provide for their ab- 
sorption in industry. Anticipation of these difficulties by the 
Federal Government towards the end of 1929 led to the sus- 
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pension of the Migration Agreement, by which the British 
Government was to make available a loan of £34 millions for 
the purpose of transferring migrants from Great Britain to 
Australia. Whilst the necessity for this suspension is sincerely 
regretted both in Britain and in Australia, it was manifestly 
impossible to persist with the scheme in the face of the swell- 
ing unemployment figures. Indeed over the last two months 
the figures for departures from the Commonwealth already 
exceed those for arrivals, so that emigration has definitely 
commenced. 


DEFENCE 


USTRALIAN defence at the present time is governed by 

two main matters—the Naval Conference in London and 
the financial position of the Commonwealth. At the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 the declarations of equality in status of 
members of the British Commonwealth were accompanied by 
the recognition that this equality “appropriate to status, did 
not universally extend to function,” and that diplomacy and 
questions of defence required flexible machinery. It was also 
“frankly recognised” that in defence as in the conduct of 
foreign affairs the major share of responsibility rested and for 
some time must continue to rest with the Government of Great 
Britain. 

The Commonwealth was represented at the Naval Con- 
ference by the Minister of Customs, who acted in conjunction 
with the British Government and the other Dominions. Ac- 
cording to a statement made by the Prime Minister, the Aus- 
tralian delegate “was supporting a pact for disarmament or 
reduction of armaments, but was not prepared to subscribe to 
an agreement that would involve Australia in an obligation 
to intervene in the internal troubles of Europe.” 

As a member of the British Commonwealth, Australia’s 
security is bound up with the security of the Empire, whether 
that rests upon armed forces or on the international situation. 
The Australian Government has repeatedly shown its anxiety 
in regard to the negotiations with Egypt in their bearing on 
the Suez Canal. If the ratios agreed upon in the Naval 
Treaty induce all to build up to their full allotment, then 
Australia has to hope that the measure of security which was 
found in the preponderance of the Empire’s naval forces will, 
under the new conditions of a reduced relative strength, be 
fully restored in the better prospects for peace arising from 
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the elimination of competition. In such matters of faith, there 
will always be divergence of creeds, and some public anxiety 
was expressed both during the course of the discussions and 
on the announcement of the Treaty. 

So far as concerns geographical situation, a serious prob- 
lem was presented to those parts of the British Empire in the 
Pacific region by the desire of the United States and Japan 
to put their tonnage so greatly into 10,000-ton 8-inch cruisers, 
and the claim of Japan to a much higher ratio to the fleet 
strongest in this class of cruiser than the 5.5.3 ratio accepted 
at Washington in 1922 for battleships. If the British and 
American “parity” were to be reconciled with their respective 
needs by a smaller proportion of the British tonnage going 
into the heavier type of cruiser, a 70 per cent ratio to the 
strongest fleet would give Japan about the same number of 
ships of this class as the British Empire. As the Japanese 
fleet would be concentrated in the Pacific, such a situation 
would—as was generally recognised in the pre-Conference 
discussions—be unsatisfactory from an Australian standpoint. 

In the end, having regard to some concessions by the 
United States regarding the mode of carrying out her build- 
ing programme, a settlement was effected on the basis of 
United States 18, British Commonwealth 15, Japan 12, 8-inch 
cruisers. At present, Japan has eight such cruisers built and 
building, so that her allotment leaves her prospective pro- 
gramme unaltered. The relation of this to the British 
strength in the Pacific will depend to some extent upon the 
actual distribution of British cruisers among the various 
stations. 


E have learnt, from the statement of the British Prime 

Minister in the House of Commons on June 2nd, that 
before entering on any naval negotiations, he communicated 
with the Governments of all the Dominions and asked whether 
or not negotiations could be conducted on the assumption of 
a unified Fleet, and that he received from them instructions 
that that could be done. Practically, this affects only Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, the only Dominions that make any 
real contribution to naval defence. The Australian Prime 
Minister, questioned on Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s statement, 
said that “the relations between the members of the British 
Commonwealth were so intimate that it would have been im- 
possible to expect other Naval Powers to agree to treat the 
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Empire’s naval forces as anything but a unit.” This may be 
true. But the Dominions have exclusive control over the 
forces which they maintain, and their Governments determine 
tor themselves whether their forces shall play any and what 
active part in the naval scheme of defence, in peace and in 
war. The position of the Empire is therefore unique. The 
two Australian 8-inch cruisers will be counted in the British 
ratio of 15, but the constitutional position must leave some 
measure of doubt as to whether the full allotment of naval 
strength would be available as active belligerents. Some sup- 
plementary agreement will be necessary among the members 
of the British Commonwealth as to the application in the rela- 
tions of the rationing of naval defence forces by the Treaty. 

The actual policy of the Government of the Common- 
wealth during the last year has been affected more by its own 
financial straits than by international relations or considera- 
tions of naval strategy. A reduction of 700 officers and men 
has brought the naval personnel to 360 officers and 3,040 men; 
one of the two destroyers and the two submarines have been 
placed in reserve; the Naval College is to be removed from 
Jervis Bay to the Naval Depot at Westernport; and the sea- 
training of citizen forces is suspended. All this is quite in- 
dependent of any provisions of the Naval Conference and is 
based merely on the urgency of effecting savings in national 
expenditure. It is accompanied by drastic reductions on the 
military side. The substitution of voluntary training for com- 
pulsory training for the citizen forces (already referred to) 
involves a reduced strength of about 25 per cent. Further 
measures of economy are the suspension of training camps; 
leaves without pay for certain periods of the year in the case 
of permanent members of the forces; and putting the naval 
and military colleges on a less costly basis. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


THE concentration upon the general election leading to a 

change of Government, and the subsequent monopoly of 
the attention of the Parliament held by the problems arising 
out of economic depression and foreign exchange has virtually 
excluded any attention to external affairs. During the latter 
part of last year, several members made efforts to secure dis- 
cussion upon the subject of Anglo-Egyptian relations, but both 
the Bruce-Page Ministry and its successor avoided any full 
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debate, and in the upshot the inconclusive nature of the 
negotiations has perhaps justified this attitude. In the same 
way, the present Ministry declined to enter upon public dis- 
cussion of its instructions to Mr. Fenton, its representative at 
the London Naval Conference, either before his departure or 
during the sittings of the powers. The existence of secrecy in 
both these matters indicates a distinct tendency with regard to 
discussion of foreign affairs. 

Early in the new year, the report of the Australian delega- 
tion to the last Assembly of the League at Geneva (September, 
1929) was tabled by the Prime Minister in an approving 
speech. As the signature to the Optional Clause by the Aus- 
tralian delegation was approved by the preceding Ministry, 
it is unlikely that there will be any criticism from the opposite 
side of the House on this report. It is indicative of the lack 
of interest in foreign affairs displayed by the Legislature that 
the debate on this matter early in the session was thereupon 
adjourned by the Leader of the Opposition and has not, up 
to the present time, been reopened. The various protocols 
effectuating the new Reparation Settlements were tabled in 
both Houses without any discussion at all, and appear to have 
attracted no attention. —The Government representative at the 
International Labour Conference (June) was Mr. Coleman, 
a Government supporter who has long displayed an active 
interest in League and International Affairs. Shortly after 
the announcement of his selection, the Government indicated 
that the Attorney-General would represent the Common- 
wealth at the next Assembly of the League at Geneva, whilst 
the Prime Minister will be in England towards the end of the 
year at the Imperial Conference. There is an undoubted ad- 
vantage in these visits by leaders of a party which has shown 
a certain tendency to disregard the international aspects of 
Australian affairs. 

In June, the Government tabled a resolution approving 
the protocol revising the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and also the protocol containing the 
terms of the accession of the United States to the Court. These 
resolutions have now been adopted after very short debate. 
The resolution for ratifying the Australian signature to the 
Optional Clause upon the terms agreed upon by various mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth last September remains 
in a state of suspended animation after having been moved by 
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the Prime Minister. It is unlikely that any hitch will prevent 
this step being taken. 

It is apparent, therefore, that matters of substantial interest 
have been before Parliament and the people. The absence of 
interested discussion is equally apparent. Various factors may 
be thought to explain this situation. Some of these subjects 
which arose in the period under survey were of a technical 
nature not likely to attract ordinary politicians or to interest 
their electors. Then again the effect of the distance separating 
Geneva from Canberra is not to be forgotten. Finally, it is 
fairly clear that the party leaders have not been very ready 
to prompt discussion. Whether this last matter is a cause of 
apathy, or a result, or both, is difficult to determine. If a 
comparison be made with either Canada or South Africa 
there is no escaping the conclusion that this country does dis- 
play a significant lack of attention in general to external affairs. 
The only event which stimulated marked political activity 
was the report that Australia alone of the Dominions had 
indicated a readiness to receive a Consul from the Soviet 
Republic upon the terms arranged between the Foreign 
Secretary and the Soviet Ambassador. The Federal Opposi- 
tion attacked this proposal without much consideration of the 
international implications involved. But their resolution was 
defeated, though no further steps appear to have been taken 
up to the time of writing. 


RANDOM NOTES 


HE activities of private individuals and associations, if not 

the deliberations of our politicians, remind us that Aus- 
tralia is not entirely cut off from the family of nations and 
not entirely indifferent to the doings of the outside world. 
The third Pacific Conference of the Rotary International met 
at Sydney in March and brought a number of influential busi- 
ness men from the Pacific countries as visitors to these shores. 
Shortly afterwards the names of the Australian representa- 
tives chosen to attend the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 
at Honolulu were announced: the leader of the group from 
Victoria is Dr. Georgina Sweet, who will be remembered by 
many readers of PACIFIC AFFAIRS as a member of the Aus- 
tralian delegation to the Kyoto Conference last November. 
The Sydney Labour Council has been less fortunate than the 
women’s organisation, for it has been unable to send delegates 
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to the forthcoming Red International at Moscow owing to 
lack of funds. But no such disability has hampered the Com- 
munist party, who, notwithstanding the financial crisis, have 
recently despatched their representatives to Moscow. 

Australia’s work in the cause of proletarian solidarity in 
the Pacific area has now apparently come to an end, for a 
motion at the All-Australian Trade Union Congress, in Feb- 
ruary last, that affiliation with the Pan-Pacific Trade Union 
Secretariat be continued, was defeated. The left-wing ele- 
ments fought strenuously for the motion, but without avail. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Paul Scharrenberg had some inter- 
esting remarks to make upon this Secretariat in the course of 
an evening address to the Kyoto Conference. According to 
him, the Secretariat has hitherto found substantial support in 
only two of the Pacific countries other than Russia, and they 
are China and Australia. 

The return of Sir Douglas Mawson in the Discovery from 
his latest voyage to the Antarctic is an outstanding event of 
the period under review. His report on the commercial 
possibilities of the region have attracted some attention, and 
his action in claiming for the Crown all that portion of the 
Antarctic continent lying between 45 degrees and 73 degrees 
east of Greenwich has not escaped comment. There is evi- 
dently a disposition in the United States to dispute the biting 
off by Australia of vast slices of territory, and in the month 
of July a motion was introduced in the United States Senate 
urging the Administration to put forward claims of its own 
and questioning the validity of Australia’s title to so large a 
share of the frozen south. A day or two later the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Scullin, announced in the House that no part 
of the Antarctic region fell under the administration of the 
Governor-General of the Commonwealth, but that the 1926 
Imperial Conference had recognised the existence of a good 
British title to certain lands, which he specified, in the region 
south of Australia. This means, presumably, that Australia 
modestly claims nothing for herself, but quite a good deal 
for the motherland. 


HE Chinese Consul-General, Mr. F. T. Sung, has recent- 

ly been voicing the grievences of the Chinese living in our 
midst. He complains of the finger-print system imposed on 
his fellow citizens, and he has also addressed an official pro- 
test to the Federal government against the raiding of Chinese 
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premises in search of suspected prohibited immigrants. The 
official defence generally advanced is that the Oriental ex- 
clusion policy cannot be adequately enforced without restric- 
tions of the sort. The finger-print system, for example, may 
be derogatory to the pride of Chinese, because, in Mr. Sung’s 
words, “it also applies to persons of the criminal class,” but 
then the identification of Chinese by the ordinary method of 
photographs cannot always be relied upon, it is alleged. 

In May the country was stirred to a great burst of en- 
thusiasm by Miss Amy Johnson’s exploit in flying alone from 
England to Australia. She reached Darwin after a flight of 
twenty days, and thereafter made a triumphal tour of the 
capital cities. Her hardihood in attempting the flight and her 
fortitude in the face of rigours and dangers attending it made 
a great appeal to the popular imagination. The question 
whether the aim of linking up Australia with other parts of 
the world by practicable air-routes is very materially ad- 
vanced by such a flight as Miss Johnson’s (or Kingsford- 
Smith’s across the Pacific, to take another famous exploit) 
may be debated, but what all were agreed upon was the gal- 
lantry of the young woman in so rashly venturing upon the 
journey. Writers in the newspapers have gone so far as to 
see in this adventure a new field for the enterprise of in- 
domitable British womanhood and thus a new hope for the 
Empire, and one is tempted to believe that a true prophetic 
vein went to the making of the song in This Year of Grace: 


Up girls and at ’em 
And play the game to win, 
The men must all give in 
Before the feminine. 


But one may venture to doubt whether the knighthood sug- 
gested by one enthusiast would be a proper reward for 
feminine valour. Even in these days there is something not 
quite congruous about the sound of “Sir Amy.” 


Mei Lan-fang in America 


By Epwarp C. CarTER 


ON February 15th one of the leading press associations 
issued the following characteristic telegraphic com- 
munique: 

Mei Lan-fang, $1,000,000-a-year Chinese actor, the oriental 
equivalent of an American combination of John Barrymore, Helen 
Morgan, John Gilbert and Gloria Swanson, made his first appear- 
ance in the United States. 


The dispatch indicated that Mr. Mei, at the invitation of 
Dr. C. C. Wu, the Chinese minister, had given a private per- 
formance in Washington prior to Mr. Mei’s opening on 
Broadway, and concluded, ‘The audience was somewhat in 
the dark as to what it was all about.” 

So far as I can discover, this was the first and last time the 
press compared Mr. Mei with John Barrymore and Helen 
Morgan, or spoke of him as a million-dollar-a-year Chinese 
actor. From the beginning of his engagement in New York 
until the end in Los Angeles and Honolulu, the ablest writers 
and dramatic critics used rather more discriminating language 
to tell of the presence of China’s greatest actor. Duse sup- 
planted Gloria Swanson as a basis of comparison. 

The China Institute in America expressed the hope in 
advance that the results of his efforts might be to cause a 
critical re-evaluation of the criteria by which the excellence 
of histrionic art is measured, to initiate a new interest in the 
culture of the oldest living nation, and thus serve in some 
measure to lessen the gap between the apparently diametric 
form of an art which contributes its civilizing influence to all 
races and peoples. That this hope was more than realized was 
recorded thus by the San Francisco Chronicle, toward the end 
of his American visit: “He has been an ambassador no less 
than a player and has done more to give America some sym- 
pathetic understanding of his race than reams of diplomatic 
correspondence could do.” No citizen of any country could 
seek a greater aesthetic stimulus than to secure a visit from 
Mei Lan-fang. 

Mei Lan-fang’s ancestors were idols alike of the Court and 
of the people. His grandfather, for example, was head of the 
Ssu-hsi Training School for actors during the Hsien Feng 
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period. In 1901 at the age of eleven, Mr. Mei made his pro- 
fessional debut as a “tan” or actor of female roles. Seven 
years later he gained unprecedented popularity in Shanghai. 
When one discovers that the Chinese actor must excel not only 
in gesture and in speaking his lines, but as a dancer, acrobat 
and singer as well, one realizes why training begins soon after 
the cradle. Mei Lan-fang is now Grand Abbot of the Ching 
Chung Monastery, and “Foremost of the Pear Orchard.” To 
be head of the Ching Chung Monastery was the highest honor 
an actor could attain under the Manchu Dynasty; ‘Foremost 
of the Pear Orchard” implies that he is the first actor of the 
land, for during the T’ang Dynasty under Emperor Ming 
Huang, the Imperial Troupe called themselves “disciples of 
the Pear Orchard” because they performed in a palace sur- 
rounded by pear trees. 

Mr. Mei’s appearance on any stage in any part of China 
at any season of the year invariably means a crowded house. 
Journeying across the Yellow Sea, he has cast a similar spell 
over Japan. Having won the Far East, Mei Lan-fang came 
to the United States. But before he came, Americans who 
had seen him in Peking said, “His art is indeed great, but it 
is so different that he must not expect to fill a theatre for even 
a full week on Broadway.” Instead of less than six days, he 
played to crowded houses six full weeks. His run could have 
been much longer had it not been for prior engagements in 
Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles. He is certain some 
day to capture London, Berlin, Paris, Rome and Madrid. 

At every one of Mr. Mei’s New York performances, there 
were six audiences: the Chinese of New York; American 
friends of China; actors who were not themselves playing 
that evening; dramatic critics coming again and again; the 
smart; and Broadway itself. The first five were to be ex- 
pected. But there was no one who predicted that Mei Lan- 
fang would draw crowds from the Great White Way into the 
Forty-ninth Street Theatre. May this mean that aesthetically 
Broadway also has come of age? 

His success with American audiences was presumably due 
to many causes. Here was a personality of rare beauty, re- 
inforced by the rigid discipline of years of arduous training, 
which had resulted in something very close to artistic per- 
fection. Whether it was the use of the head, the grace of the 
neck, the movement of the shoulders, the inexpressible charm 
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of the hands, the swing of the waist, the animation of the stage 
walk, the emotions of the eyes, or finally the use of the sleeve 
—every medium of expression was a sheer joy to behold. 
There was so much in every performance that one could well 
have gone one night just to watch Mei’s eyes, another to watch 
his hands, another to witness the essence of free beautiful 
motion as he moved about the stage. 

By this time every one knows why for so many centuries 
men have taken the place of women on the Chinese stage. 
Since the drama cannot exist without the female character, 
there was no other solution except to train young men to im- 
personate the other sex. And because in the Chinese as well 
as the western drama the woman is often the more important 
character, the female impersonator on the Chinese stage fills 
the most important position. Throughout the history of 
Chinese drama, the female impersonator has been the absorb- 
ing figure. 


EI LAN-FANG had to surmount many obstacles to cap- 
ture his western audience. He was aman playing a part 

of a woman. He was speaking an incomprehensible language, 
using a high falsetto voice, singing with a musical accompani- 
ment that most westerners have been reared to regard as 
grotesque. He appeared on a brightly lighted stage, without 
the relief of softer tones and changing illumination. He was 
acting plays utterly foreign in construction and subject matter. 
What, then, was the secret:of his popularity? Was it per- 
haps only due to a fad of the moment for something quaint 
and exotic? It is certainly true that it became the fashion- 
able thing to go to see his plays. It is perhaps also true that 
many of those who had heard him praised went to see him, 
fascinated by the prospect of something strange and “different.” 
But having once seen him, they remembered him, not because 
he was quaint and foreign, but because there was something 
universal in his art, which transcended the barriers of language, 
custom and years. In the Chinese drama, which Mei Lan- 
fang interprets, the essence of reality is purified and distilled 
into stylized symbolic forms, and then the symbols themselves 
are developed, embroidered and intensified. Here the theatre 
achieves the rare union of intricacy of detail with an art which 
has discarded all unessentials. It is this achievement which 
must be largely responsible for Mr. Mei’s appeal. The grace 
and restraint of his movements are part of the elaboration 
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and intensification of the symbols; and most of us, though we 
may not always realize it, are moved by the underlying truth 
which these heightened tones reveal. Mr. Mei embodies a 
quality of universality, not by mere generalization but by a 
sublimation of the essentials in every mood and situation he 
presents. The desire for this crystallization is not peculiar 
to the Chinese. We ourselves seek it. Robert Edmund Jones’s 
ideal, which he holds up to craftsmen in every branch of the 
theatre, is “sharpen your image.” And now in Mei Lan-fang 
we have seen the realization of that ideal. 

There is a second factor, however, in the explanation of 
Mr. Mei’s appeal. Apart from his talents as an actor, he has 
succeeded in endearing himself to the many people who met 
him, simply through his personal charm. He and his pro- 
ducing manager and interpreter, the scholar P. C. Chang of 
Nankai University, unstintingly lent themselves to the public 
out of hours. Nearly every day throughout their American 
visit, they gave to academic gatherings, fashionable receptions, 
American Legion meetings and dramatic organizations, a taste 
of the beauty and poise of Chinese life. 

The following description, from the New York Sun, of 
Mr. Mei’s final dinner in New York, will serve to illustrate 
how he showed us the possibilities for graciousness in human 
relations: 


DInNER WITH Mr. Me! 


Mei Lan-fang has packed away his gorgeous costumes and de- 
parted from among us, taking most of the exotic color which was to 
be found along Broadway and, I suspect, the most perfect courtesy 
which has been available hereabout since the days when even Oc- 
cidentals might wear silks. He flicked us with subtle beauty, looked 
perhaps with amazement at our city’s inflexible grandeur, and went 
away. He left behind scenes from his plays which will remain long 
after him. And he left the memory of one other scene. 

Before his final performance a week ago, Mr. Mei invited to 
dinner a very large company of those who, he felt, had contributed 
to the success of his appearance here. Even dramatic critics were 
invited, to sit with sponsors and, for once, to enjoy the realization 
that their praise as well as their blame may be heard. He dined his 
guests lavishly and made a little speech to them in a resigned, small 
voice. He expressed the opinion that such experiments as that he had 
just completed might do much to increas* racial understandings—and 
for once that conventional hope did not sound like conventional 
patter. Probably it would not have sounded like conventional patter 
even had he spoken it in English. 
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But the scene which Mr. Mei, small and draped in black, played 
at the bend of the horseshoe table is not the one chiefly memorable. 
That came a moment later. Mr. Mei, already late, started for the 
door, guarded by several interpreters. He had progressed only a 
little way down the table when Miss Ruth Draper—who is better 
equipped than almost any one else [ can think of to appreciate the 
modulated art of the “foremost of the pear orchard”—rose, and with 
impulsive enthusiasm shook his hand. She wanted to say that he was 
an extraordinarily nice person. He bowed over her hand. And then 
somebody else stood up. 

The unexpected result of this was that Mr. Mei, infinitely polite 
and gentle, went slowly around the long table, looking seriously into 
alien faces, giving his amazingly soft hand into all the other hands. 
He missed no one. Each he greeted with dignified gravity. You felt, 
preposterously, that he would know you when he saw you next. And 
it was not until he had progressed around the table to Miss Draper 
again that he went, gravely bowing, out. He looked extraordinarily 
weary. 

Considerably less than an hour later, he emerged on the stage 
of the National Theatre for his final performance. He appeared 
first in “Teasing the Schoolmaster,”’ a delicately amusing sketch 
which every one should have seen. He was rouged and powdered, 
gay in bright colors, arch, exquisitely mischievous. The gentle, 
weary, small Chinese gentleman had vanished. The contrast was 
unbelievable. 

But it is the fine courtesy of that long tour of the horseshoe table 
which is unforgettable. He was so grave, so intent that what he was 
doing should not seem merely an idle form. It is hard to think of 
any Occidental actor who could have done it so simply—or, for that 
matter, who would have bothered to do it at all. 


The very fact that this appreciation was written shows that 
it was worth his while to bother, not only for himself, how- 
ever, but for the effect on some of those attitudes between 
races which, although they may not be the cause of conflicts, 
are played upon by those who feel that they have something 
to gain by fostering animosity. For Mr. Mei, although he is 
recognized as a genius, is not regarded in essentials as an ex- 
ception in kind to the general run of his countrymen. He is 
appreciated, not because he is ‘“‘really like an American,” but 
because he is truly Chinese. He has even caused us to ques- 
tion our own dramatic forms and our manners. And he has 
led many of us to respect the Chinese and their civilization in 
a way that no amount of preaching has ever done. The truth 
is that, as he crystallizes in his dramatic gestures the reality 
they represent, so he crystallizes in himself much that is most 
beautiful and significant in the Chinese character. 
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How completely Mei Lan-fang captured the New York 
press and dramatic critics may be gathered from reading long 
articles from the newspapers and magazines in the compila- 
tion prepared by the brilliant E. K. Moy, entitled, “What New 
York thinks of Mei Lan-fang,” or from scanning hastily the 
following quotations: 


... One of the strangest and most exciting evenings I ever spent 
in a theatre. You will admit, after he has been on the stage three 
minutes, that Mei Lan-fang is one of the most extraordinary actors 
you have ever seen. . . . Nothing like this has ever been seen in New 


York. Robert Littell, New York World. 


“It is beautiful as an old Chinese vase or tapestry.” You can 
appreciate something of exquisite loveliness in pantomime and cos- 
tume, and you may feel yourself vaguely in contact, not with the 
sensation of the moment, but with the strange ripeness of centuries. 

J. Brooks Atkinson, New York Times. 


Mei Lan-fang reaches across a barrier of language—and I have 
not seen any one since Moissi who reaches so far across. What prob- 
ably will strike you about the acting of China’s greatest player will 
be its amazing universality. You will discover that, with glances 
and movements of the hands, with the undulating grace of his body 
and even with the inflections of his voice—he makes you understand 
most of what he means, although you do not understand one of the 
sounds that he utters. 


Richard Lockridge, New York Sun. 


. . . Mei Lan-fang brings . . . the best of the Chinese theatre 
to New York. That comes not only as a welcome relief from the 
humdrum realism of our own stage, but as a thing of such quaintness, 
vigor and beauty that more adventurous playgoers are heartily ad- 
vised to find their way to it. 

John Mason Brown, New York Evening Post. 


. .. There are uncanny voices in the air while Mei Lan-fang 
plays, scenery that glows and sparkles, costumes like poems about 
jewels. William Bolitho, New York World. 


Here is a realization of perfection which is more rare and pre- 
cious than anything a new world can produce. Our imaginations 
remain prostrate before its delicacy, grace and poetry. The hands of 
Mei Lan-fang, their eloquence, fascination and delicacy, have become 
famous. Mary F. Watkins, New York Herald-Tribune. 


Mr. Mei’s acting is as limpid as a forest pool. 
J. Brooks Atkinson, New York Times. 


His physical pose and grace defy description, and it is easy to see 
why the Chinese critics burst into poetry over him. 


John Martin, New York Times. 
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What any one can see is the extraordinary physical equipment of 
this actor, his absolute mastery and control of all his body, his remark- 
ably sensitive eyes and hands, his complete characterizations, his stay- 
ing always inside his characters. 

Gilbert Seldes, New York Evening Graphic. 


His make-up, that overlay of carmines and darker tones, is the 
most beautiful I have ever seen in the theatre. .. . In this perform- 
ance of Mei Lan-fang I saw enough to see that for me it was the 
highest point in the season’s theatre and in any season since Duse’s 
visit. Stark Young, The New Republic. 


The sort of performance Mei Lan-fang brings is the grand opera 
of the Far East, and as he interprets it with his skill and grace, one 
finds it not hard to imagine why it is treasured by the followers of 
this ‘Foremost of the Pear Orchard,” who is said to have more 
devotees than any of our screen idols. 

Monroe Lathrop, Los Angeles Evening Express. 


For many New Yorkers it was a new and exciting ex- 
perience to sit in an audience that was one third Chinese. 
There were Ph.D.’s from Columbia and restaurant keepers 
from Mott Street. But New York saw them all from a new 
angle. So it was also in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Whether all the Americans who attended were able to accept 
the lines on the libretto, ““To know their theatre is to know in 
no small degree the Chinese people,” certainly all came away 
admitting that you do not really know the Chinese people 
until you have seen and heard this great actor. And if we 
have any faith in mutual appreciation and respect among 
peoples as a force for international understanding, we must 
be grateful that China has sent us such a symbol of herself 
as Mei Lan-fang. 


The Open Door 


By Pauv Hippert CLyDe 


"THE history of the so-called Twenty-One Demands which 

Japan presented to China early in 1915, with the result- 
ing treaties, has been ably presented by both American and 
Japanese students of this much debated subject.’ It is not 
the purpose of this article to recount that story, but rather to 
present some considerations based on an examination of the 
relationship of the demands and treaties to American Far 
Eastern policy and in particular to the so-called “open door.” 

Briefly, to summarize the events of the negotiations, it 
will be recalled that the Demands were presented to China 
on January 18, 1915. They were in five groups: the first 
dealing with the disposition of German rights in Shantung; 
the second seeking extension of Japanese rights in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia; the third to convert 
the Hanyehping Coal and Iron Company into a Sino-Jap- 
anese concern; the fourth having as its object the application 
of a non-alienation agreement to the entire Chinese Coast; 
the fifth group dealing with a number of miscellaneous “re- 
quests” concerning Japanese advisers, etc., to the Government 
of China. On May 25 after Japan had made numerous modi- 
fications of the original demands a series of treaties were 
signed and notes exchanged. The concessions thus gained 
were extensive. They served to isolate Japan, to arouse the 
enmity of the Chinese, and to strengthen both in Europe and 
America the suspicion that Japan’s China policy was aggres- 
sive and dangerous. 

From the beginning of the negotiations in January, Dr. 
Reinsch, the American minister in Peking, advised the State 
Department that, if the Demands were granted, the policy 
of the Open Door as well as China’s independence in political 
and industrial matters would have to be abandoned.? These 
views were shared in part at least by Mr. Bryan, the Secretary 
of State, and on March 13 he addressed a voluminous note to 
the Japanese Ambassador setting forth the American policy 
and its historical basis.* The note constitutes one of the most 


*See P. J. Treat, The Far East, New York, 1928, chap. 39, and Yamato Ichihashi, 
The Washington Conference and After, Stanford University, 1928, chap. 19. 

* United States, Foreign Relations, (1915) 79. 

* United States, Foreign Relations, (1915) 105-111. 
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exhaustive official statements of American policy with regard 
to the Far East. It was not published, however, until 1925 
when its appearance made necessary a complete revision of 
most of what had been written concerning the Sino-Japanese 
negotiations of 1915. It had been generally supposed that the 
American government had been thoroughly opposed to the 
first and second groups of the demands respecting Shantung 
and South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, and, in 
fact, that objection in the form of an official protest had been 
lodged against them. As a matter of fact the Bryan note re- 
vealed that the State Department was not disposed to raise 
any question to sixteen of the twenty-one demands. These 
sixteen included the demands regarding Shantung and South 
Manchuria for which Japan was so severely criticised in the 
United States in subsequent years. The remaining five de- 
mands were regarded as objectionable by the State Depart- 
ment. ‘Two were said to be a violation of the principle of 
the Open Door and the other three were declared to be de- 
rogatory to the political independence and administrative 
entity of China. The American objections were accepted in 
full by Japan. Four of the demands were dropped and the 
fifth was altered to an exchange of notes in harmony with the 
principles stated by Mr. Bryan: “In other words, there was 
absolutely nothing in the Sino-Japanese treaties of 1915 to 
which the American Government had taken the slightest 
offense.””* 

Before considering in some detail the policy which had 
been outlined by Mr. Bryan in his note of March 13, a word 
must be said concerning the Open Door policy which had 
been inaugurated by Secretary Hay in 1899. The tendency 
has been to regard the Hay “open door” as embodying all 
those principles on which equal commercial and industrial 
opportunity in the Far East may be said to depend, such as, 
for example, the integrity and administrative entity of China. 
This, however, does not appear to have been a correct in- 
terpretation of the Hay policy. On the contrary the Hay 
“open door” merely sought to preserve such equality of op- 
portunity in the Far East as had not already been destroyed 
by the establishment in 1898 of spheres of influence. These 
spheres ushered in an era of special privilege in designated 


*P. J. Treat, “Our Asiatic Neighbors,” in The Washington Historical Quarterly, 
April, 1926. 
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regions of China and although the United States never gave 
official recognition to the spheres, she was, nevertheless, ob- 
liged to consider them as accomplished facts in the practical 
application of policy. The Open Door thus continued to be a 
very limited doctrine until it was redefined at the Washing- 
ton Conference in 1922. The Bryan note of 1915 was written 
at a time when the great European powers and Japan pos- 
sessed spheres in China, and were applying in them the 
limited Open Door announced by Hay in 1899. 


With these facts in mind we may turn to a more detailed 

analysis of the Bryan note of March 13, 1915. It will be 
observed that Mr. Bryan regarded the doctrine of John Hay 
as consisting of three specific points enumerated in the notes 
of 1899. He did not quote the preamble of the Hay notes in 
which reference was made to the general principle of equal 
opportunity. Thus it may be assumed that if Bryan regarded 
the Hay doctrine and the Open Door as one and the same 
thing, the latter must have been accepted by him as merely a 
qualified application of equal opportunity. 

Mr. Bryan then referred to the American note respecting 
the integrity of China, of July 3, 1900, the Anglo-German 
agreement of October, 1900, and the American circular note 
of February, 1902, as constituting together the beginnings of 
the policy of the United States and other powers interested 
in the welfare of China, its territorial integrity, administra- 
tive entity, and the principle of equal opportunity in trade and 
industry. He called attention to the numerous agreements 
concluded among the powers between 1902 and 1908, to show 
that Japan in particular had been concerned with the main- 
tenance of these principles in China. 

That these principles represented an ideal to which the 
powers had often given expression, there can be no doubt, but 
Mr. Bryan, like so many of his predecessors, failed to rec- 
ognize, or at least failed to state, that equal opportunity could 
not even be roughly approximated so long as an era of special 
privilege was perpetuated by the existence of spheres. 

The Anglo-German agreement, which the German gov- 
ernment had interpreted as not applying to Manchuria, had 
no value so far as the Open Door was concerned. The Ameri- 
can circular note of February, 1902, had sought to destroy 
economic monopolies in Manchuria, but failed, and Japan 
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was compelled to fight the battles of the Open Door in Man- 
churia in 1904-05. The agreements of 1907 between Japan 
and Russia were designed to protect special privilege, not 
to destroy it. Mr. Bryan was thus fighting against a system 
which was thoroughly entrenched. As to the Root-Takahira 
notes of 1908, Mr. Bryan assumed: 
that it is because they (the Japanese government) wish to act in the 
spirit of this agreement to communicate with each other in refer- 
ence to any event which may threaten these principles that your ex- 
cellency’s Government has informed this Government of the above- 
mentioned proposals which have been made to China. 


Granting that this was the motive of Japan’s action, it must be 
recalled that a few months previously the American repre- 
sentative in Peking had been supported by the State Depart- 
ment in affirming that the Root-Takahira notes did not in- 
volve either power in any legal obligation. They constituted 
nothing more than a polite joint declaration of policy. Never- 
theless, Mr. Bryan’s interpretation of the spirit of the agree- 
ment was probably correct. 

Mr. Bryan also felt under a “moral obligation” to the 
powers whose pledges were deposited at Washington not to 
pass over in silence any threatened violation of these pledges. 
To what, it may be asked, did the Secretary of State refer? 
The pledges given by the powers to Secretary Hay were the 
only pledges which the United States regarded, or had reason 
to regard, as “final and definitive” with respect to the Open 
Door; yet the inference to be drawn from Mr. Bryan’s note 
was that he had reference also to the numerous notes and 
agreements which had followed each other in rapid succession 
from 1900 to 1908. If this inference is correct, the Depart- 
ment of State was resting its claims on somewhat vague prin- 
ciples contained in the Root-Takahira correspondence, and 
other notes and declarations of policy referred to above. 

Mr. Bryan’s next thesis was a repetition of what had so 
often been maintained, that the activities of Americans in the 
Far East had never been political but on the contrary had 
been primarily commercial, with no afterthought as to their 
effect upon the governmental policy of China. To be sure, 
the American policy had been primarily commercial, but to 
assert that it had never been political was to make the word 
meaningless. From the time of Caleb Cushing’s first Ameri- 
can treaty with China in 1844, the policy of the United States 
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had been decidedly political.* Students will for all time 
debate the question of where the dividing line between com- 
mercial and political interests is situated, but regardless of 
where the arbitrary division may be, if it exists at all, the fact 
remains that the government of the United States participated 
actively in exercising treaty rights which did materially 
affect Chinese sovereignity and in this sense at least the policy 
had been political. 

Mr. Bryan, however, was on firmer ground in his next 
statement to the effect that regardless of principles or treaty 
rights: 

the United States frankly recognizes that territorial contiguity creates 

special relations between Japan and these districts (Shantung, South 

Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia). 

Objection would only be raised therefore by the United States 
to five of the Japanese demands. Article V, paragraph 4, 
restricting China in the purchase of arms and ammunition to 
purchases from Japan, and paragraph 6 contemplating a 
monopoly of the development of the province of Fukien, 
would, in the opinion of the American government, if they 
became operative, be violations of the principle of equal op- 
portunity for the commerce and industry of other nations. 
They might thus be regarded as a violation of the Open Door 
principle though not necessarily of the Hay doctrine of 1899. 
Article IV, concerning non-alienation of the Chinese coast; 
Article V, paragraph |, requiring China to employ Japanese 
advisers on administrative, financial and military affairs, and 
paragraph 3 suggesting joint police forces, were regarded by 
the United States government as objectionable because they 
were “clearly derogatory to the political independence and 
administrative entity” of China. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the American government 
found only two demands which violated the principle of equal 
opportunity. It was only in the case of these demands that 
the principle of the so-called Open Door might be invoked. 
Yet neither of the demands so cited involved the letter of the 
Hay doctrine which was the only “final and definitive” 
definition that had been given to the Open Door policy. 


AFTER the Japanese government had received Mr. Bryan’s 
note new light was shed on Japan’s attitude toward the 
Open Door. On March 20 the Japanese Minister for Foreign 


* Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, (New York, 1922) 181. 
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Affairs revealed to Ambassador Guthrie that the Japanese 
demand relative to Fukien province had been occasioned by 
Secretary Hay’s suggestion in 1900 that the United States 
desired to secure a coaling station for the American Navy at 
Samsah Inlet, north of Foochow. This proposal was not re- 
ceived favorably by Japan for she regarded Fukien as her 
recognized sphere of interest.® 

At the time of the 1915 Sino-Japanese negotiations, how- 
ever, uneasiness was again aroused in Japan by reports that 
the Bethlehem Steel Company was negotiating with China a 
contract to improve the harbor at Foochow. This then was 
the background of Japan’s demand relative to Fukien. The 
demand was not of much importance in itself but the revela- 
tion of Hay’s project for a naval coaling station strengthened 
the Japanese belief, perhaps unjustifiably, that the United 
States was attempting to destroy Japan’s influence in Fukien. 

On the eve of the presentation to China of Japan’s ultima- 
tum (May 7), the State Department issued at Washington a 
statement to the American press for release the following day. 
The purpose of the statement was said to be to avoid misunder- 
standing of the position of the United States in reference to 
the Sino-Japanese negotiation.‘ The statement follows: 


At the beginning of the negotiations the Japanese Government 
confidentially informed this Government of the matters which were 
under discussion and accompanied the information by the assurance 
that Japan had no intention of interfering with either the political 
independence or territorial integrity of China, and that nothing that 
she proposed would discriminate against other Powers having treaties 
with China, or interfere with the “Open Door’ policy to which all 
the leading nations are committed. 

This Government has not only had no thought of surrendering 
any of its treaty rights with China, but it has never been asked by 
either Japan or China to make any surrender of these rights. “There 
is no abatement of its interest in the welfare and progress of China 
and its sole interest in the present negotiations is that they may be 
concluded in a manner satisfactory to both nations, and that the terms 
of the agreement will not only contribute to the prosperity of both 
of these great Oriental empires but maintain that cordial relation- 
ship so essential to the future of both, and to the peace of the world. 


This was a fair and candid statement which should have 
satisfied public opinion in the United States, but it failed to 
do anything of the sort, for the press continued to be filled 
with dispatches which painted the story of Japan’s policy in 


* United States, Foreign Relations, (1915) 113. 
* United States, Foreign Relations, (1915) 143. 
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the darkest colors. This reaction was natural but unfortunate. 
Ever since 1906 Japan had been pictured to the American 
nation as the violator of that indefinite something commonly 
called the Open Door, and thus it was not to be expected that 
such sentiments would be lessened by the press accounts of 
her aggressive policy in China in 1915. 

On May II, after the State Department had learned of 
China’s unconditional acceptance of Japan’s ultimatum, the 
American ministers in Tokyo and Peking were instructed to 
present the following note to the governments to which they 
were respectively accredited :* 

In view of the circumstances of the negotiations which have 
taken place and which are now pending between the Government of 
Japan and the Government of China, and of the agreements which 
have been reached as a result thereof, the Government of the United 
States has the honor to notify the Imperial Japanese Government 
(Chinese Government) that it cannot recognize any agreement or 
undertaking which has been entered into or which may be entered 
into between the Governments of Japan and China, impairing the 
treaty rights of the United States and its citizens in China, the 
political or territorial integrity of the Republic of China, or the in- 
ternational policy relative to China commonly known as the Open 
Door policy. 


Finally on May 15 Mr. Bryan instructed Minister Reinsch 
to inform the Chinese government that: 

we take it for granted that the Government of the United States 

will be notified of any provision in the treaty now being negotiated 

by which the Chinese Government recognizes any change in the 

status of foreigners in China; such notification will enable the Gov- 

ernment of the United States to share any privileges which may 

accrue under most-favored-nation treatment.® 


History had in fact repeated itself. The policy of the 
United States was a rather simple formula: it declared itself 
in favor of the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China and of an Open Door which, however, recognized the 
special privileges of the spheres of interest; it did not favor 
concessions which were forced from.an unwilling China, but 
it was ready to enjoy, on the basis of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, any such concessions as were won by other powers. The 
student of international relations in the Far East is again re- 
minded of the policy which had been followed in 1844 and 
again in 1858. In discussing the policy of the American 


* United States, Foreign Relations, (1915) 146. 
* United States, Foreign Relations, (1915) 147. 
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government at the time of Caleb Cushing’s mission to negoti- 
ate the treaty of 1844 an able American student had said: 


It became ingloriously, yet very profitably, the role of the United 
States pacifically to follow England to China in the wake of war, 
and to profit greatly by the victories of British arms.!° 


This remark was not entirely inapplicable in 1915. The 
American government took no exception to the Japanese de- 
mands regarding Shantung, South Manchuria and eastern 
Inner Mongolia, objectionable as many of these demands 
really were. It did not protest against these features of an 
aggressive policy, and demanded that in all which Japan won 
from China the United States should be accorded most- 
favored-nation treatment. In this respect American interest 
in China was neither altruistic nor philanthropic. It was 
still following the Hay policy as it was manifested just prior 
to the Russo-Japanese War, when the object was to insure 
that no matter what happened to the sovereignty of China, 
American trade would not suffer as a result of foreign en- 
croachments." Secretary Bryan’s solicitude concerning the 
territorial and administrative entity of China loses its punch 
when we recall that his Assistant Secretary Mr. Lansing in 
November, 1914, had frankly informed the American minister 
in Peking that it would be quixotic to suppose that America 
would permit the territorial integrity of China to involve the 
United States in international difficulties.’* 

With the signing of the treaties of May 25, the question 
of the Twenty-one Demands was temporarily dropped. With 
the Hay doctrine the Demands had little to do. But in the 
United States public opinion seemed to interpret them as a 
wilful violation of that vague, general policy called the Open 
Door. This was unfortunate, for there was no legal sanction 
for this popular conception. The criticisms that Japan had 
broken faith were for the most part uncalled for, but their 
frequent repetition was not surprising. That the policy of 
Japan as exemplified in the presentation of the Twenty-one 
Demands was highly objectionable and unwise is conceded 
generally. But the thesis that by the demands, Japan hoped 
to destroy the policy of the Open Door, as it then existed, is 
the purest fiction. 


” Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia, 159. 
“A.L. P. Dennis, Adventures in American Diplomacy, (New York, 1928) 353. 
* United States, Foreign Relations, (1914) Supplement, 190. 


Some Aspects of the London Naval Treaty 


By GraHamM H. Stuart 


"THE special session of Congress is one of the few occasions 

when the Congress of the United States is to a consider- 
able extent at the mercy of the President. It is the President 
who calls a special session and it is he that lays down the pro- 
gram. Immediately at the close of the 71st Congress, Presi- 
dent Hoover called a special session of the Senate to secure 
ratification of the London Treaty for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments. Much as the Senate grumbled and resented this in- 
road on time which was needed for repairing political fences, 
more than a quorum appeared at the first roll call. 

The treaty was immediately presented and its approval 
sought. The Senate apparently found the temperature at 
Washington sufficiently hot without enduring further punish- 
ment from the fiery blasts of Senator Johnson and his phan- 
tom fighting followers. Less than three weeks from the open- 
ing roll call the Senate approved the ratification of the treaty 
by a vote of 58 to 9, that is 13 more than the required two- 
thirds majority of those present. 

Inasmuch as any treaty is necessarily a compromise, no 
signatory power can be entirely satisfied. But a multilateral 
political treaty, which enters into the very dangerous field 
of national self-preservation, by its very nature lays itself open 
to plausible and perhaps even justifiable criticism. The very 
fact that the London treaty was criticized equally harshly by 
high naval officers of each signatory power would seem to in- 
dicate that each country had been willing to sacrifice some- 
thing in order to obtain an agreement reasonably satisfactory 
to all. However since the United States has approved the 
ratification of the treaty, our present purpose is to try and 
determine just what are some of the advantages of this much 
criticized convention. At this moment, when the whole world 
seems to be suffering from a deflated, pocket book, perhaps its 
financial savings are the most important. 

We must concede that there is plenty of chance for eco- 
nomy here. In spite of the fact that 56 nations have signed 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact for the renunciation of war, the 
figures just released by the League of Nations indicate that 
the bill for world armament for 1929 equals three and three- 
[ 842] 
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fourths billion dollars, one hundred million more than 1928. 
Of this vast total, the United States is spending the greatest 
amount, that is over six hundred million dollars; in fact, 70% 
of the appropriations of the last session of Congress were for 
war purposes. Of course, such expenditures are solely for 
protection, past and present, but was an Army or Navy ever 
built up for any other purpose? 

Unfortunately from the standpoint of cutting actual ex- 
penditures, the London treaty does not help much, although 
President Hoover estimates its potential saving to the nations 
of the world at two and one-half billion dollars. It is true 
that no battleships may be built before 1936. According to 
Secretary Stimson this naval holiday will save three hundred 
million. On the other hand, to achieve parity we must build 
sixteen 10,000 ton cruisers by 1936. In fact to gain equality 
with Great Britain, a situation which we have never sought 
or desired before, it will cost us approximately a billion 
dollars in the next six years. One might wonder why the big 
navy advocates were not satisfied. Their principal worry 
should be whether Congress will give them enough money to 
carry out the terms of the treaty. 

In fact one of the chief objections to the treaty is that it 
does not reduce armaments sufficiently. It is essentially a 
treaty of limitation rather than reduction. The United States, 
for example, went into the conference with 1,127,000 tons and 
came out with 1,114,000 tons, that is a difference equivalent 
to one small 7,000-ton cruiser. Hardly enough to worry even 
the most timorous patriot. 


UT the treaty does have other real advantages. For the 

first time in the world’s history the three greatest naval 
powers, Great Britain, Japan, and the United States, have 
stabilized their navies in every type of vessel. ‘The Wash- 
ington treaty of 1922 put an end to the old and financially 
disastrous race to build super-dreadnaughts tomorrow to sur- 
pass the dreadnaughts of today. The London treaty not only 
continues this restriction but includes cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines in the program. After all, protection is a rela- 
tive matter. Competitive building only profits the armament 
makers and it is the taxpayer that foots the bill. The common 
sense proposal of Czar Alexander I to Lord Castlereagh 
more than a century ago, that the most solid basis upon which 
general disarmament would rest would be complete agree- 
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ment among the powers regarding their respective forces, 
seems to have been realized, at least by Great Britain, Japan, 
and the United States. 

Another advantage of the treaty is the provision limiting 
the normal size of submarines to two thousand tons, thus mak- 
ing this type of vessel an arm of defence rather than offence. 
Even France and Italy joined Great Britain, Japan and the 
United States here. Furthermore, all five powers agreed to 
make the submarine follow the same rules of international law 
as cover surface craft. Such a procedure if followed will 
prevent future sinkings like the Lusitania and to that extent 
humanize warfare. 

By agreeing not to build any first-class battleships before 
1936, the naval authorities will have time to decide whether 
this type of vessel is obsolete or not. Since none have been 
built since 1922, it would seem that after enjoying such a 
holiday for fourteen years the powers may well be disposed 
to prolong it. 

From the standpoint of a well-balanced navy the United 
States will gain in cruiser strength which she now lacks. In 
relative strength with Great Britain and Japan she will be as 
strong if not stronger than ever before. The much discussed 
Article 21, known as the safeguarding or escalator clause, 
which permits any signatory power to increase its construc- 
tion of any type of vessel, if threatened by the new construc- 
tion of any non-signatory power, would seem to take care of 
any emergency. Finally, and this is the vital provision, the 
treaty provides for the convening of a new conference in 
1935 when the whole problem may be again threshed out and 
revised. ' 

The outstanding achievement of the naval treaty, then, is 
the fact the great naval powers have at last stabilized their 
building program and have agreed to meet again in 1935 for 
further readjustments. Since each power now knows what 
the other is permitted to build, rivalry and suspicion should 
be automatically eliminated. This.in itself is a long step to- 
wards that security upon which any substantial reduction of 
armament must be based. To those who are particularly in- 
terested in the Pacific area, the London treaty is a valuable 
corollary to the Washington treaty of 1922. 

Yellow journalism has undoubtedly lost another potential 
source of headline material but humanity has taken one more 
step towards a law-governed world. 
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The Pacific and the International 
Labour Conference 


By EvizABetH GREEN 


The Pacific area bulked rather large in the thinking and 
the agenda of the 14th session of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva this summer. To begin with, in Part 
One of the Director’s Report,* in the section dealing with 
questions of organization, M. Thomas devoted the better part 
of five columns (pp. 8 ff.) to considerations of the area, be- 
ginning thus: 

On several occasions at the Conference the idea of a special meet- 

ing for Asiatic countries has been put forward by a number of dele- 

gates. Circumstances may to some extent hold up the realization of 

this idea, but there can be no doubt but that sooner or later the 

proposal will be brought forward again. It may even be that the 

project of a federation of European States which was started last 
year, might also have some application in labour matters. 


In this connection M. Thomas refers to the Kyoto Confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and cites also the 
various conference activities of the Pan-Pacific Union and 
the congresses of the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat. 
The diverse aims of these bodies lead him to examine their 
belief that “the mass of common interests in the Pacific coun- 
tries necessitates framing machinery for the regular examina- 
tion of Pacific problems.” 

In this examination he questions whether an ocean “joins 
or separates,” and asks: 


4 


Can there be any community of interest between the Japanese, 
the Chinese and the Slav of Asia, the predominantly Anglo-Saxon 
stock of the United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
the Latin-American peoples of Mexico, Central and South America, 
and the Polynesians and other races of the islands of the Pacific? 
Most acute of all these differences is the age-long conflict between 
Eastern and Western culture. Besides, how striking are the con- 
trasts offered by the Pacific region in the field of labour and industry! 


Opposing the negative view, however, is the fact of the 
several Treaties and Conventions already in existence relating 
to the region as a whole or to the interests of a group of 


* International Labour Conference, Fourteenth Session, Geneva, 1930—Report of 
Director, First Part; International Labour Office, Geneva. 
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nations therein, so that it would seem, M. Thomas points out, 
that the number of problems which can be regarded as strictly 
Pacific problems are gaining increasing recognition as such. 
In the economic field, too, he sees “the same characteristic 
features of the growing unity of the Pacific.” Trade, migra- 
tion, industrialization are all on the increase, creating common 
problems and closer relationships, for good or ill. Here 
again the director makes reference to the discussion of the 
Kyoto Conference of the Institue of Pacific Relations as a 
“significant indication of the prestige of industrialism in the 
Pacific.” M. Thomas then states that the International 
Labour Office has always been aware of the gravity of these 
problems and has included in its organization a large number 
of Pacific countries which send delegations annually to the 
Geneva conferences. He adds: 


Further, the conditions which the Organization aims at remedy- 
ing would appear to be particularly clearly manifest in the Pacific. 
Many of the problems there are conditioned by economic fear. 
There is probably no more effective way of eliminating that eco- 
nomic fear than by the creation of approximately similar standards 
of life and work in countries which are competing for the same 
markets. 


He points to the unusual activity in labor legislation in 
Pacific countries, mentioning particularly the past achieve- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand, the new efforts of Japan 
and China, the superior status therein of the Pacific Coast 
states of America and Canada, and the pioneer work of Chile 
in Latin America. He concludes the topic as follows: 


These developments have provided considerable justification for 
this somewhat unexpected movement of opinion and interest, which 
to some minds might appear artificial. 

What form will it take in the future? Will the office be asked 
to organize an official demonstration of its activities in the Pacific 
area? Will the idea of a consultative conference take birth in that 
area also? If so, how will the more purely Asiatic movement be rec- 
onciled with this Pacific movement? How will the different re- 
gional understandings be defined? All these problems may be 
premature, but they do not detract from the fact that, in studying 
and sympathetically following movements of this kind, the Office can 
only find opportunities for fresh progress, as indeed was shown by 
its participation in the Kyoto Congress. 
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[? is interesting next to turn to the daily verbatim reports* 
of the Fourteenth Conference Sessions (as of the dates June 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, respectively) to see what showing 
was made by the various government, employers’ and workers’ 
delegates from Pacific countries in the discussions of the Di- 
rector’s Report. 

Mr. Joshi, workers’ delegate from India, opened these 
discussions on June 17. He spoke at length on conditions in 
India, desiring to correct the impression that workers in India 
are turning to Communism, but stressing the need for stronger 
ties with I.L.O. and the greater activity of that body in India. 
In this connection he strongly urged the need of an Asiatic 
Conference,t and asked also for direct and free representation 
of Colonial labor in the conference, in order that the press- 
ing problems of the Colonies might be the more thoroughly 
examined into. 

On June 18 Mr. Tocker, government delegate from New 
Zealand, spoke as the first representative from that country 
to an International Labour Conference, ascribing to distance, 
and not lack of interest, his country’s earlier absences. Pref- 
acing his remarks on New Zealand’s labor protective legis- 
lation, Mr. Tocker said: 

The record of our country shows, however, that we have not 
been backward in promoting humanitarian measures similar to those 
which this Organization has so ably and so energetically pursued since 
its establishment. But there has been some tendency in our country 
to regard the International Labour O‘fice mainly as a European and 
an old-world organization, doing for other countries what New 
Zealand has long done for herself. 


Later he said: 


New Zealand has not yet ratified any of the Conventions or con- 
sidered any of the Recommendations adopted by this Conference. I 
am instructed to tell you that our Government is now considering 
them with a view to taking definite action. The great bulk of them 
are, however, embodied in New Zealand legislation and their spirit 
and principles are firmly rooted in New Zealand custom. 


On June 19 Mr. Fang Cho-wei, workers’ delegate from 
China, speaking in Chinese, was interpreted in English as 
follows on several interesting points: 


* Available as Provisional Record, International Labour Conference, 14th Session, 


Geneva, for dates quoted. 
+ A resolution to this effect was later introduced; see p. 852, this article. 
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Since China first opened her ports to foreign trade, her economic 
system has undergone great changes. The most outstanding change is 
the gradual replacement of handicraft production by machine in- 
dustry and the increase of unemployment. The over-supply of 
labourers has forced the workers to accept the terms dictated by em- 
ployers. Foreign capitalists, availing themselves of the immense 
quantity of raw materials, come into China to exploit her workers. 
Certain foreigners have characterized China as “a paradise for em- 
ployers.” Foreign-owned factories are increasing annually, and, as 
a result, some of our native-owned industries are forced to close 
down. ... Formerly, the treatment of workers in both the foreign- 
owned and the native factories was equally deplorable. But since our 
government has enacted legislation governing the relations between 
employers and their workers, conditions in the native factories have 
improved. In the foreign-owned factories, however, working condi- 
tions have remained the same. This is because they claim immunity 
and refuse to submit to these regulations. 

The treatment of Chinese workers in the foreign-owned factories 
is most inhumane. The working day is generally over ten hours and 
the wages received range from 15 to 20 gold cents a day. Workers 
may be dismissed without notice. It would be difficult to find such 
conditions existing in any other country. 


Mr. Fang also spoke of the miserable poverty of the working 
class, the growing menace of unemployment, secret labor 
societies with resultant strikes, and the present government 
attitude. He had nothing to say of the Chinese participation 
in the so-called “Red” Pan-Pacific Trade Union Congresses. 

On June 20 Mr. Roberts, workers’ delegate from New 
Zealand, spoke of the long delay (for which, he said, workers 
blamed the government) in his country’s adherence to the 
I.L.O., and of his satisfaction over this year’s membership 
in the conference. As a pioneer country with a rather un- 
usual experience in labor and social legislation he felt that 
New Zealand might have much to offer at these conferences. 
As one instance he pointed out that gradually workers in his 
country had arrived at the stage of relationship with em- 
ployers where the latter will now concede some improve- 
ments in conditions without direct action; and he added, “I 
have noticed here, however, an inclination on the part of 
governments and employers not to give away a single thing 
unless they are forced to,” yet “you ask us very often why 
there is not more harmony between the workers and the em- 
ployers who own the industries”! He spoke further in ex- 
planation of the scheme of employment assurance (here mak- 
ing a distinction as against the use of the term “unemploy- 
ment insurance”) then being recommended by labor in New 
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Zealand to the Commission inquiring into causes of unemploy- 
ment in the Dominion, and he suggested that a report thereon 
would be valuable for the Geneva Office to make available to 
its members. At another point in his speech he took issue 
with Professor Tocker, the New Zealand government dele- 
gate, as to present legislative progress in his country. He 
agreed that “in 1900 we had the most progressive labour 
legislation in the world,” but stated that “since 1900 we have 
not made that advancement in labour and social legislation 
which we should have made.” 

On the same day, Mr. Bunji Suzuki, workers’ delegate 
from Japan, opened his remarks with a reference to the 
Director’s report on Far Eastern conditions and an explana- 
tion of the efforts of Japanese workers toward codperation 
with their Chinese and Indian comrades, notably through the 
projected Asiatic Labor Conference, the first meeting of which 
was to have taken place in India this year. “Unfortunately,” 
he adds, “the unity of the Indian trade unions has been de- 
stroyed by the intrigues of the Red Trade Union International 
and this has prevented us from holding the Conference this 
year. But we are not discouraged at all, and are continuing 
our efforts to organize the Asiatic Labour Conference.” 

Mr. Suzuki made it clear that eastern workers will continue 
to demand a united effort toward the establishment of unified 
labor conditions—‘‘East or West, there must be no exception 
to the observance of social justice.” Yet he admitted that in- 
dustries and conditions peculiar to Asia did create the neces- 
sity for a special regional conference of the I.L.O. 

He discussed the labor conventions recently ratified by 
Japan, but expressed dissatisfaction particularly with the en- 
forcement of the prohibition against night work for women. 
He also took occasion to discuss the recent spectacular cotton 
workers’ strike in the Kanegafuchi mill, mentioning the fact 
that the company “proposed to reduce the wages of its workers 
by 23.5 per cent while its shareholders were continuing to re- 
ceive the comfortable dividend of 35 per cent,” and at a time 
when the resigning president was tendered a parting gift of 
three million yen. 

The speaker flung a challenge to the Organization’s Migra- 
tion Committee, asking: 

How long will the Conference be able to command respect and 


maintain its prestige amongst the nations by treating only formal 
questions and remaining aloof from the more fundamental question 
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of freedom of migration? —The Government Delegates call it diplo- 
matic courtesy not to treat questions of real importance, and the 
Employers’ Delegates will call it discretion or prudence not to touch 
them; but as a Workers’ Delegate I call it cowardice to evade this 
most important matter. 


He then pointed to problems presented by the existence of 
scantily populated countries, rich in unexploited resources, 
side by side with countries burdened with overpopulation and 
cursed with scanty resources. The Labour Office’s attention to 
the universal problem of unemployment so acute in Japan, was 
also urgently asked. 

On June 21 Mr. Kurimoto, employers’ delegate from 
Japan, appealed to the organization for intervention in the 
“tariff war” which is daily “assuming increasingly serious 
aspects.” He referred to the curtailment of Japan’s “most 
vitally important exports owing to an unreasonably high spe- 
cial tariff” against that country, but said that if these tariff 
battles were national problems purely he would not discuss 
them before this body. In such circumstances, however, he 
wondered how it could be hoped to establish equilibrium in 
economic life or promote the true interests of the working 
class in industrially less advanced countries anywhere in the 
world. He said: 


No doubt, disarmament is one of the most effective measures for 
promoting world peace, but I would say that disarmament in the 
economic sphere by the lowering of the high tariff barrier would 
prove even more effective in this direction. While disarmament is a 
political measure of urgent importance affecting a limited number of 
the leading world powers, disarmament in the economic sense is a 
measure affecting all countries both great and small, giving relief, and 
furthering the welfare of all classes of people. 


He urged further the argument that failures in the enact- 
ment of social and labor legislation, and even labor crises 
such as the Kanegafuchi Mill trouble to which Mr. Suzuki 
had referred, were traceable to the depressions caused by high 
tariff, and that therefore a special study by the I. L. O. was 
vitally necessary. 

Following Mr. Kurimoto, Mr. Tchou, China’s govern- 
ment delegate, referred to China’s adherence to the I. L. O. at 
Geneva, the setting up of a communicating office in China, 
and the ratification by China this spring of the Minimum 
Wage Convention. He further reported on three laws re- 
cently promulgated by the National Government of China, 
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namely the Factory Act, the Labor Union Act, and the Act on 
Conciliation and Arbitration in Labor Disputes, and in refer- 
ence to their administration said: 


Last year I brought forward a draft resolution concerning the 
application of Chinese labor laws to factories operated and owned by 
the nationals of certain other countries enjoying extraterritorial 
privileges. I am glad to be able to report to you that considerable 
progress has now been made with these friendly countries, with the 
result that extraterritoriality has already been curtailed, and its 
complete abolition is within sight. We heartily hope, therefore, that 
no unnecessary obstruction will be placed in the way of the enforce- 
ment of these measures. 


Mr. Tchou concurred in the Director’s emphasis on the 
importance of Pacific problems, and asked for two things— 
more support for China, through her Correspondent’s Office, 
in her efforts toward labor ameloriation, and official status for 
China on the Governing Body of the I. L. O. in order that 
her cooperation might be the more effective. 

On June 22 Mr. Yoshisaka, government delegate for 
Japan, spoke on several organizational matters, among them 
the Director’s discussion of the Pacific as a separate problem- 
region. In this connection he deplored the absence of the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. from the Labour Organization, 
two countries which “present to us a whole series of indus- 
trial and social problems.” And he felt that “so long as these 
two great countries remain outside our Organization, there 
is a strong ground for the countries of the Pacific claiming 
special regional interests in that vast area.”’ He was inclined 
to look upon the proposal for a regional advisory conference 
for Asia as “perhaps inopportune,” but favored more organ- 
izational activity in the area, particularly through the setting 
up of more Correspondents’ Offices. 

Mr. Yoshisaka took occasion to differ with Mr. Suzuki’s 
criticisms of textile conditions in Japan, and devoted some 
time to a discussion on the general situation with regard 
thereto.* 

Later in that day Mr. Crofts, workers’ delegate from 
Australia, delivered his message, first pointing out the fact 
that he was in the enviable position of being in complete har- 
mony with the leader of his delegation, the representative of 


*Mr. Suzuki later replied, saying that the facts he had presented concerning the 
textile industry were obtained from official publications of the Japanese Government. 
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a Labor Government. His chief attention was given to the 
Director’s proposals regarding the Pacific, which he heartily 
endorsed, welcoming especially the possibility of a conference 
of the peoples of the Pacific, and stressing the need, as part of 
its main work, of efforts to prevent the “next war” which 
common rumor, he says, locates in the Pacific. He spoke of 
this as the reason Australian workers had “linked up with” 
the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat, and said that they 
regarded this not as an alliance with Moscow but as a means 
of solidarity among workers of possibly antagonistic nations 
to safeguard against international war. The workers of Aus- 
tralia were determined, he said, 


to make certain, if possible, that the capitalists of the world should 
not give us a blood-bath in the Pacific as they gave the workers of 
the world a blood-bath in the World War. We were determined, if 
possible, to get into touch with the countries bordering the Pacific, 
in order to prevent a war in the Pacific, and we were anxious that 
the various countries should know one another’s economic position, 
with a view to improving those who were backward and bringing 
them up, if possible, to the level of those who were in the vanguard 
of industrial and social legislation. 


Mr. Crofts spoke also on the Commonwealth Industrial 
Conference (misnamed the “Industrial Peace Conference’), 
upon Conciliation and Arbitration Courts in Australia, strikes, 
emigration and unemployment. 

On June 23 Mr. Joshi, workers’ delegate from India, 
moved his Asiatic Conference resolution, as follows: 


Whereas, the labour conditions obtaining in the Asiatic countries 
are somewhat different from those obtaining.in the Western 
countries ; 

Whereas, those labour conditions deserve to be considered in 
greater detail than is generally possible at the General Conference, 
and improved so as to bring them more into conformity with the 
general standards laid down by the International Labour Organ- 
ization; 

Whereas, it is commonly objected that many of the Conventions 
hitherto adopted by the General Conference were framed more 
particularly with reference to European conditions ; and, 

Whereas, the failure to ratify these Conventions on those and 
other grounds has caused profound disappointment among the work- 
ers throughout the Asiatic countries, 

The Conference requests the Governing Body to consider the 
desirability of consulting the Governments of the Asiatic countries 
members of the International Labour Organization with a view to 
the convening at a reasonably early date of an advisory conference, 
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including representatives of organized employers and workers, to con- 
sider such special matters affecting labour conditions in the East as 
may appear proper to the Governing Body, and to report thereupon 
to the Governing Body. 


In his presentation Mr. Joshi stated that adoption of the 
resolution would give an impetus to the labor movement in 
Asiatic countries. The government-delegate from India (Mr. 
Paranjpye) doubted the practicability of such a conference. 
Mr. Tchou (government, China), supported the idea. The 
resolution did not come to a vote on that day. On June 28 a 
record vote showed 52 for and 11 against, but no quorum 
being obtainable the resolution failed of adoption. The con- 
ference came to a close on this date. 

For information on general agenda items of interest to 
the Pacific (such as the convention relating to Forced Labor, 
applicable to Pacific colonies and dependencies) the reader is 
recommended to the full report of the Conference. The 
I. L. O. weekly publication Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, covering the conference dates, has also had interesting 
summaries. The issue for July 7 has a supplementary chart 
showing the progress by countries of the ratification of labor 
conventions recommended by the I. L. O. to governments. 


Japan and Manchuria 


By Hsu SuHvu-us! 


When the problems of Manchuria were being sifted at the Kyoto confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations Mr. Yosuke Matsuoka (Ex-Vice- 
President of the 8.M.R.) and Mr. Hsu Shu-hsi, (professor of International 
Law at Yenching University, Peiping) were perhaps the chief protagonists 
for Japanese and Chinese policy respectively. Because Mr. Matsuoka’s re- 
marks on the occasion of a meeting of combined round tables were subsequently 
distributed, Dr. Hsu later decided to review the whole case, from the Chinese 
viewpoint, which he did in an address before the Friends of the Social Sciences 
in Peiping this summer. The following is the editor's digest of the printed re- 
port of that address. It will be recalled that we published Mr. Matsuoka’s 
“Economic Cooperation of Japan and China in Manchuria” in the December, 
1929, issue of Paciric AFFAIRS.—EbITor. 


[N his presentation of Japan’s case in Manchuria Mr. 

Matsuoka attempted to show his audience, how, through 
the peace and order which he claimed that Japan had main- 
tained there, and under the fostering care of his government, 
the population in Manchuria had increased almost two-fold 
and trade had expanded to a totteringly high figure. In re- 
plying to this presentation his Chinese colleague pointed out 
that Manchuria was protected from the turmoil of civil war 
which went on inside of the Great Wall mainly by its geo- 
graphic position, very much like that of Shansi in relation to 
the great Chinese plain to the east and south. He pointed out 
also that so far as local disturbance was concerned the troops 
which Japan maintained along the South Manchurian Rail- 
way, though menacing enough to Chinese sovereignty over 
Manchuria, were quite insufficient to place that group of 
provinces in any more secure position than the rest of China 
where Japanese military influence was absent. He also re- 
minded his hearers that population movement from Shantung 
and Hopei northward had acquired a momentum long before 
Japan established herself in Manchuria, and that trade ex- 
pansion was a feature common to all parts of China and not 
peculiar to any particular section. 

The Chinese spokesman further declared that China was 
not neglectful of Manchurian development, but that she had 
been prevented, by foreign obstruction, in the launching of 
every projected scheme of economic—particularly railway— 
expansion. Japan’s obstruction, he declared, had taken the 
form of “financial strings to every Chinese railway enterprise,” 
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and of protesting, on the grounds of “parallel activity,” all of 
China’s later efforts toward the building of transportation 
facilities. 

Turning to another point, the speaker said that China was 
thankful for all that Japan had actually contributed toward 
the advancement of Manchuria, but he asked if the price 
which China had had to pay for this had not been too high? 
Answering himself in the light of history, he pointed to the 
time of the European War when China was still weak from 
her revolution and when the attention of-the other Powers 
was diverted from the Far East, a time which Japan chose 
to attempt a “positive” policy with reference to Manchuria. 
During this period she succeeded in forcing her T'wenty-One 
Demands upon one Chinese government and the Nishihara 
Loans on a successor. It was through these two strokes that 
Japan was able to establish herself securely in South Man- 
churia and further extend her control over the rest of that 
group of Chinese provinces, tightening her economic and 
financial hold with one hand, so to speak, and reaching out 
for the control of their political destiny with the other (in- 
stances of the latter were given). Japan had accepted as full 
payment for her services the right to the twenty-five-year lease 
of Port Arthur and Tailienwan and the thirty-six-year con- 
cession of the South Manchurian Railway (legacies from 
Russia), and a new fifteen-year concession of the Antung- 
Mukden Railway. Was there then any justification for 
Japan’s later demand for an extension to ninety-nine years 
and for the practical monopoly of the railway in Manchuria, 
where her position was being used as a base for the exercise 
of policies contrary to the rights and interests of Chinese 
sovereignty? 


Mr. MATSUOKA’S POINTS 


R. MATSUOKA made five points in reply to his Chinese 
colleague. First he substantiated his claim for Japan as 
keeper of the peace in Manchuria by saying that although the 
troops actually stationed there were but a handful, “it should 
be borne in mind that the Japanese government, with its pow- 
erful navy and army, was standing behind them.” He went 
on to say that “but for Japan’s influence, or for that matter 
even pressure, we would have witnessed more internecine 


wars.” 
While this statement does not contradict our contention 
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that peace in Manchuria is the result of her semi-isolation, we 
are nevertheless grateful to Mr. Matsuoka for the statement 
admitting Japanese intervention in internal Chinese political 
development. Hitherto we could only infer this from cir- 
cumstantial evidence; from now on we have the facts from 
the personal testimony of one of the most important actors of 
this international drama! One cannot help in this connection 
asking by what right is Japan justified in her conduct with 
reference to Chinese internal political development. Perhaps 
Mr. Matsuoka regards that group of Chinese provinces as 
clustering round a Japanese railway, instead of taking the 
South Manchurian Railway as a foreign concession on 
Chinese territory. As to that symbol of the “powerful navy 
and army,” without going into its legal basis, it may be pointed 
out that Japan’s solemn promise to remove it from the soil 
of China* is six years overdue, and that there is hardly any 
danger to Japan in living up to her pledge, since he himself 
has demonstrated that the removal of the symbol will not 
affect a whit its substance. 

Mr. Matsuoka’s second and third points can be dismissed 
without much discussion, one being our own contention that 
the newness of Manchuria is largely responsible for its rapid 
increase in population, the other being the alleged undepend- 
able nature of the charts concerning the growth of trade 
which the Chinese spokesman had previously produced. Mr. 
Matsuoka alleges that nothing is so susceptible to trickery as 
charts and figures and that juggling with the same was some- 
times known even in Japan, “purposely to get the better of 
simple-minded people.” I will only reply that the charts in 
question were prepared by an authority in economics after 
painstaking research, and certainly with no thought of getting 
the better of a charting expert such as the ex-Vice-President 
of the South Manchurian Railway. 

Mr. Matsuoka’s fourth point involved an explanation of 
Japan’s attitude toward the so-called “parallel” lines, a prob- 
lem which he professes to believe is disappearing with chang- 
ing circumstances. He likewise declared that “Japan at no 
time antagonized or blocked any scheme of China with 
foreign capital” in China. He used the Hsinmintun-Faku- 
men Railway case to prove his point and also to show that in 
that connection China had sought to embroil Great Britain 


* See Additional Article II, Peking Treaty, December 22, 1905. 
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and Japan by a secret engagement. In this connection it is 
well to quote the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs of that 
period in a note to the Japanese Minister in Peking: 
Your Excellency refers to the minutes of the Sino-Japanese Con- 
ference, and declares that the Chinese government has disregarded 

her engagement and taken action prejudicial to the interest of the 

South Manchurian Railway. Probably your Excellency is not aware 

of the fact that at the time the plenipotentiaries of China and Japan 

discussed the matter, the plenipotentiaries of China maintained that 

the word “parallel” was too comprehensive, and that it was necessary 

to give distance in miles, stating definitely that within so many miles 

no parallel line could be constructed. The Japanese plenipotentiaries, 

however, thought that if the number of miles were fixed, it might 

create the impression in other countries that there was an intention to 
restrict Chinese railway enterprise. ‘The Chinese plenipotentiaries 
then asked that the number of miles between the parallel lines be 
fixed in accordance with the practice of Europe and America. The 

Japanese plenipotentiaries said that the practice was not uniform 

and that no statement was necessary. And they added a declaration 

that Japan would do nothing to prevent China from any steps she 

might take in the future for the development of Manchuria. The 

declaration was made in all sincerity and with consideration for the 
interests of a friendly nation. This is what we both ought to 
observe. 

Judging from the foregoing, Japan’s claim against the 
“parallel lines” was not substantial. When Mr. Matsuoka 
was a young secretary in the Japanese Foreign Office it was 
obviously his duty to prosecute the claim according to orders. 
But now, if he wished to be more critical he could certainly 
afford to be so. It is unfortunate to hear talk of “secret un- 
dertakings” which never existed. ‘Take two cases in point, 
one that of the Triple Intervention in which Russia, Germany 
and France advised Japan to restore the Liaotung peninsula 
in exchange for thirty million taels, knowing that otherwise 
northern China would be under Japanese domination and the 
independence of Korea rendered illusory; the other, America’s 
proposal to “neutralize” the railways in Manchuria by vest- 
ing their ownership in China through funds supplied by the 
interested Powers. In either case was it Chinese diplomacy 
or Japanese ambition that embroiled Japan with the Powers? 
Iraagine the United States and Russia at the beck and call of 
the Chinese government! As for parallel lines, it would be 
both unfair and foolish to lay tracks side by side with the 
South Manchurian Railway. But surely a line as proposed 
from the Liao River to the Amur by way of Chengchiatun, 
Taonan and Tsitsihar, for which the Hsinmintun-Fakumen 
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Railway was only the starting point, could not be so con- 
sidered. 


SECURITY AND SACRIFICE 


"THE fifth and last is the point to which Mr. Matsuoka de- 

voted most of his efforts. He started by categorically in- 
forming us that Japan had not had enough out of Manchuria 
and then proceeded to justify that stand on the grounds of 
Japan’s “sacrifice.” This he put down in two items: “first, 
one hundred thousand men killed and wounded; second, two 
billion yen in gold, or roughly one billion American dollars,” 
for which, he declared, “China hasn’t paid a cent!” He 
further attempted to strengthen the Japanese position by 
asserting that what Japan had got she “got from Russia, not 
from China.” 

Speaking of sacrifice, one may be permitted to add those 
made by Russia and China. These may be put down in five 
additional terms: first, at least an equal number of innocent 
Russians; second, at least an equal amount of good rubles; 
third, an unknown number of innocent Chinese; fourth, an 
unknown amount of good Mexican dollars; fifth, an im- 
measurable amount of peace and happiness which the poor 
Manchurian peasants would have otherwise enjoyed. Of 
course, Mr. Matsuoka might not be expected to think of these. 
But evidently even with what he had in mind he must have 
been quite conscious of the fact that he came close to con- 
demning his own country instead; for while acquisition is 
greed even with sacrifice, if it means dispossession of others, 
sacrifice is barbarity, so long as it involves human lives and 
happiness. ; 

However this may be, Mr. Matsuoka called to his assist- 
ance a number of what he described as fundamentals. He 
supplied us with “mileposts” of Manchurian history: (1) Li 
Hung-chang’s astuteness, (2) the Triple Intervention, (3) ten 
years of Japanese humiliation, (4) the Sino-Russian defen- 
sive alliance, (5) the Russian “sweep down Manchuria,” and 
(6) the Russo-Japanese War. Then by a curious kind of 
historical method he not only ascribed the Triple Interven- 
tion and ten years of Japanese humiliation to the astuteness 
of Li Hung-chang, but also inferred a relation among all of 
the cited events in the following fashion: 


Remember this (the Triple Intervention) happened in 1895! 
And in 1896, that is the very next year, in May it was, that the Li- 
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Lobanoff agreement was signed—a Russo-Chinese Secret Alliance 

Pact was concluded, and Russia started to sweep down Manchuria 

on its southward movement! This led to the Russo-Japanese War. 

On the logic which carried him thus far Mr. Matsuoka 
began to dwell extensively on the Sino-Russian defensive 
alliance, accusing by the way the Chinese government for 
failure to produce the full text of the alliance as promised by 
the Chinese delegates to the Washington Conference at the 
time a synopsis was registered. He spoke of how during the 
Russo-Japanese War Japan “felt truly sorry that she had to 
fight it out with Russia in the territory belonging to neutral 
China,” and while the sentiment of the audience was thus 
worked up, went on to say: 

My friends, suppose Japan had known, during the war or right 
upon its conclusion, the existence of this secret alliance treaty, what 

do you think the result would have been? Knowing, as we do, the 

world temper or atmosphere in those days, I am afraid Japan would 

have certainly taken the whole of South Manchuria and no nation 
would have said a word about it. And we would not have had the 

Manchurian Question to discuss at this Conference today. 


So far so good. But Mr. Matsuoka appeared to be some- 
what uncertain of himself when he reached this point. He 
might be confident that the audience accepted his way of cor- 
relating historical facts. But he must have felt at the same 
time that they might not agree with him as to the way he used 
the correlations. Even should the alliance be as diabolical 
as he would have them believe, evidently it could not be used 
to justify Japan’s attempt to get into Manchuria, since she was 
represented to be ignorant of its existence. Then if it were to 
be used to justify Japan’s intention to stay on, it would cause 
Japan to go on the basis of vengeance, a basis which could 
hardly square with the good side of human nature. At any 
rate, as if to counterbalance the effect, Mr. Matsuoka 
hastened to introduce a new “fundamental,” the “funda- 
mental” of fear, or national security as he preferred to call it. 
He asked whether his Chinese friends could guarantee to 
Japan that China would not produce another Li Hung-chang, 
and then passed on to speak of the “comeback” of Russia, 
which, he declared, would take place “‘in the not very distant 
future” irrespective of “whether a second Li Hung-chang 
appears on the scene or not.”’ He, however, did not develop 
this further, but concluded by the following statement: 


Unless China is prepared to give some satisfactory assurance as 
regards this vital question of Japan’s national security, Japan would 
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not, I am afraid, be able to see her way through to modify so easily, 
and light-heartedly, the attitude she has hitherto taken. 


Two minor questions that have been raised by Mr. Mat- 
suoka incidental to the discussion of his fifth point may be 
disposed of first. One relates to his accusation of the Chinese 
government for failure to publish the full text of the Sino- 
Russian alliance. He may be assured that there is no bad faith 
intended. We have been informed on the subject by one whose 
authority we see no reason to question. According to him 
the text that was cabled to the Washington Conference for 
registration was all that was in the Waichiaopu, and if the 
Chinese delegation did make a promise regarding a full text, 
they must have been misled by the briefness of the text they 
received into thinking it was only a synopsis. 

Another question relates to the assertion that what Japan 
got she “got from Russia, not from China.” The most impor- 
tant tangible fruits of the Russo-Japanese War were the leases 
granted to Japan by China and those transferred to her from 
Russia “with the consent of China,” and with Japan’s solemn 
engagement that she would earnestly observe the original 
agreements respecting them. Mr. Matsuoka’s assertion cannot 
be borne out by facts. 


THE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


HREE questions may be asked concerning the central 

theme of Mr. Matsuoka’s fifth point: first, whether Li 
Hung-chang was justified in codperating with Russia under 
the circumstances of the time; second, whether the policy, 
irrespective of its justification or otherwise, was responsible 
for the Russo-Japanese War and, if not, what was respon- 
sible; third, whether either the sacrifice or the fear of which 
Mr. Matsuoka spoke with so much emotion, was justified. 
To answer these questions we have to follow his example by 
going into history. 

Question A. In 1867 the political change in Japan known 
as the Restoration took place. Within but a few years For- 
mosa was invaded, Liuchiu annexed and Korea repeatedly 
bullied. Formosa as we know was then a part of the Chinese 
province of Fukien, while Liuchiu and Korea were two of 
the nations that acknowledged Chinese suzerainty. The con- 
dition that was most fraught with the danger of conflict be- 
tween China and Japan, up to 1885, was the maintenance of 
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troops by the two countries in Korea, Japan in pursuance of 
her right granted by treaty to protect her legation at Seoul, 
and China by virtue of her suzerain duty to assist in the sup- 
pression of internal disturbance. The parties being bent upon 
peace, it was agreed in the convention of Tientsin (1885) that 
both withdraw their troops from Korea; that they notify each 
other in case they should in some future time find it necessary 
to despatch troops again; but that they withdraw such troops 
as soon as the cause of their despatch ceased to exist. A period 
of harmonious relations followed. But no sooner than Japan 
felt that she was strong enough to enforce her desire, she re- 
turned to her former policy. When China answered the call 
of Korea to render her military assistance in the suppression 
of a new rebellion, Japan also despatched troops to Seoul; but 
when the rebellion was over and China requested her to with- 
draw troops, simultaneously, she not only refused to carry out 
her solemn pledge but even forced a war upon China by pro- 
posals which only a defeated nation could accept. 

In the ensuing war Japan was the victor, and in the tradi- 
tional fashion she made China pay the following penalties for 
her unpreparedness: (1) abandonment of her century-old 
vassal to her fate; (2) an indemnity that almost crippled her 
financially once for all; (3) an “unequal” commercial treaty 
in place of one on a reciprocal basis; (4) cession of the 
Chinese-populated Formosa and Pescadores. But was this 
all? No, not yet! She did not hesitate to add (5) cession of 
the Liaotung peninsula south of a line roughly from the mouth 
of the Liao to the mouth of the Yalu, a region that was not 
only Chinese-populated, but that was also so strategically 
located that its occupation by an alien invader had in prac- 
tically all instances in Chinese history, led to the conquest of 
either northern China or the entire length of the country to 
the South China Sea. 

There was a time when China thought that Japan meant 
to clip only her outlying territories. Now she saw unmistak- 
able signs of designs upon her national existence. She had 
awakened to realize that what had hitherto looked like Asiatics 
playing the role of Europeans were really but the Mujungs, 
the Nuchens and the Manchus of the past incarnate. Should 
Li Hung-chang sit down and watch the eventual overrunning 
of China by the Japanese, or should he accept the Russian 
offer of codéperation to prevent the consummation of the 
process? 
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Question B. Justified as it might be, China’s policy of 
cooperation with Russia might yet be considered responsible 
for the Russo-Japanese War as Mr. Matsuoka would have 
us believe. To this let us now turn. 

In 1884 while China was drifting into a war with France 
in defence of another vassal state in the south, the second 
coup of the time took place in Korea. Judging by the prom- 
inent part played by the Japanese legation in Seoul on the 
side of the rebels, Korea came to the conclusion that her island 
neighbor was making an attempt upon her national exist- 
ence, and as the suzerain was fully occupied in attention else- 
where, she hurriedly appealed to Russia for assistance. Thus 
long before the Sino-Japanese War Russia had been led by 
Japan’s action to interest herself in Korea. Russia’s interest 
unfortunately took the form of an attempt to lease Port 
Lazareff. This in turn incited Great Britain to occupy Port 
Hamilton. Afterwards it took China a long time to per- 
suade one to evacuate and the other to declare that she did 
not entertain any territorial ambition in Korea. 

When Japan was forcing war upon China, Russia, like 
Great Britain, offered good offices to bring about an amicable 
settlement; and when war actually broke out, both stayed 
aside to let the parties fight it out. It was evidently im- 
material to them whether Korea remained a Chinese vassal or 
became independent. But when Japan annexed the Liaotung 
peninsula and thus rendered the independence of Korea 
illusory, Russia parted company with Great Britain and 
decided upon intervention. Here Japan has only herself to 
blame. To ascribe her own blunder to the skill of Chinese 
diplomacy is to credit China with what she hardly deserves. 

The condition of China, laid low by Japan, proved, how- 
ever, too tempting for Russia. At first Russia merely asked 
for a concession to build the Chinese Eastern Railway as a 
measure facilitating the defence of Primorskaya, and for Sino- 
Russian military coéperation in case Japan staged a come- 
back. Such advance China could neither reasonably nor ex- 
pediently turn down under the circumstances of the time, and 
the result was the conclusion of the secret agreement on which 
Mr. Matsuoka has laid so much emphasis. But as time wore 
on Russia became bolder. During the scramble for con- 
cessions started by Germany she extracted from China the 
lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan with a concession for 
the South Manchurian Branch. 
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When the Boxer uprising spread to Fengtien, she effected 
the occupation of Manchuria from the Amur to the Yellow 
Sea. Her disregard of Chinese rights and of her own inter- 
national obligations was so flagrant that China was eventually 
compelled to repudiate the alliance by a declaration of neu- 
trality when war broke out between Japan and Russia. If 
the Sino-Russian alliance could be held responsible for the 
Russo-Japanese War, we might as well put the blame also 
upon the existence of such factors as Manchuria, the Japanese 
people, or even air, earth and sunlight, for the irrelevancy of 
the latter is evidently no more extraordinary than that of the 
former. An eminent Japanese authority* has himself said: 
“It must be admitted perhaps that this argument concerning 
China’s responsibility for the Russo-Japanese War is more 
hasty and provocative than convincing.” 

If Mr. Matsuoka insists upon knowing what is responsible 
for the Russo-Japanese War, he will make no mistake by turn- 
ing to the policy of those who guided the destiny of the 
Japanese nation in the preceding decades. It is difficult to 
tell what Russia might have done without Japan’s provoca- 
tion, but it is a plain fact that Russian activities either with 
reference to Korea alone in the eighties or to Korea and 
Manchuria in the nineties were on each occasion roused by 
Japanese ambition. Even in the case of the war itself, if 
Japan had not desired it she could easily have avoided it. 
Russia is justly condemned for her lack of faith and her fool- 
ishness. But to be fair one can not ignore the fact that in 
the months preceding the war she did make a sincere effort 
to accommodate Japanese wishes as well as world opinion. 

Question C. What then have we to say about Japanese 
sacrifice and Japanese fear? Concerning the first we may 
only repeat that sacrifice is barbarity when it involves human 
lives and happiness, and that it is the more abhorrent if it is 
made with little or no justification. 

Concerning fear, especially in reference to Russia, the 
Chinese with their past experience have abundant sympathy 
for their Japanese neighbors. But we submit that if the Jap- 
anese were willing to be contented with their island home, 
they would have little to worry over. Think of the fortunate 
position of the islands which are near enough to the main- 
land for the exchange for whatever they lack, and yet distant 
enough to be protected from any alien invasion! How many 


* Masamichi Royama: Japan’s Position in Manchuria, p. 11. 
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nations in the world are in such a fortunate situation? If the 
Japanese could only apply some of the scientific knowledge 
they have acquired in recent decades to the solution of their 
population :problem, they would become the most happy 
people in this mundane abode of ours. Why bother about 
Korea and Manchuria in exchange for worry about Russia? 
Furthermore, all the conflicts Japan has had with the outer 
world have been initiated by the Japanese themselves. Out- 
side the instance of the ancient Mongol invasion, one would 
scan history in vain for an example to the contrary. 

No, Mr. Matsuoka’s fifth point cannot in the least stand 
examination. Japan drove China by her designs upon her 
national existence into a rapprochment with Russia, and then 
cut in to get what she wanted from her when Russia turned 
treacherous. The world will have plenty of admiration for 
the cleverness of Japan, but only the unwary can accept the 
explanation on the basis of barbaric sacrifice and fancied 
danger. The more astounding fact is that with all the energy 
that he has expended, Mr. Matsuoka did not answer the ques- 
tion raised by his Chinese colleague as to whether Japan 
would not confine herself to the price originally exacted for 
the self-imposed task of driving Russia out of South Man- 
churia. If she is thinking only of the limit she can exact, 
and not of the peace of the world, let her say so frankly but 
not feign injury. Greatly though China had suffered at the 
hands of Japan through the Sino-Japanese War and the train 
of disasters that followed in its wake, her only thought after- 
wards was reconstruction and not revenge. In the Peking 
treaty of 1905 she granted without murmur practically all 
Japan asked of her in South Manchuria either as it referred 
to the old concessions to Russia or to the new concessions 
freshly brought up. It is but proper for the Chinese people 
now to raise the voice of protest against the continuous ad- 
vance made in the last two decades and a half beyond these 
grants, and to plead with their Japanese friends for the recti- 
fication of the injustice or, failing this, leniency. But what 
has Mr. Matsuoka told us? He has told us that Japan is not 
yet satisfied with what she has got out of Manchuria! At 
this we cannot conceal our disappointment. For our consola- 
tion we can only hope that Japan does not lack fair-minded 
men, and that such sentiment as expressed by him is not repre- 
sentative of Japanese public opinion. 


Pacific Items 


Notes on Events by the Editor 


THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY 


On July 21 the United States Senate ratified the London 
Naval Treaty by a vote of 58 to 9. Rejecting some dozen 
proposed reservations, and accepting only one, the senate 
action brought to a close a debate lasting two weeks since the 
calling of the special session. The one reservation which 
passed with the treaty provided that the United States not be 
bound by the terms of any secret agreements which might 
have been concurrent with the public text of the treaty. One 
of those rejected was that providing for the construction of 
cruisers bearing six or eight-inch guns without regard to the 
treaty limitations. President Hoover on July 22 signed the 
treaty on the authority of the Senate’s ratification. 

One week later, on July 29, the treaty passed the House 
of Lords of the British Parliament and on July 31 was signed 
by King George. ~ 

In Japan the treaty is still under consideration by the 
Privy Council, the body which must report upon it for final 
action by the sovereign. As late as August 15 no immediate 
assurance of a favorable report was forthcoming. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN NEW ZEALAND 


On July 16, according to the New Zealand Herald, the 
Minister of Defence announced in the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment that the system of compulsory military training provided 
for in the Defence Act of 1909 has been suspended. It is 
proposed to reduce the present defence budget of half a 
million sterling to a little more than half that amount. As 
far as possible the present permanent forces consisting mainly 
of the New Zealand Staff Corps and instructors, about 500 in 
all, will be retained. Out of the present Cadet Force of 549 
officers and 32,000 cadets (mostly boys under 18) only 300 
officers and 14,000 secondary school cadets will continue to 
be trained. The main Territorial Force is to be reduced from 
its present strength of 1,051 officers and 16,500 other ranks 
to a skeleton force consisting only of 600 officers and 2,000 
warrant and non-commissioned officers. The re-organization 
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will also involve the retirement of a number of members of 
the Defence Staff and the transfer or dismissal of part of the 
clerical staff of the Defence Department. The training period 
of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve is reduced from four 
to three years. 

The action of the Government, which seems to have been 
chiefly in the interests of public economy, has aroused a cer- 
tain amount of unfavorable comment from editors and mili- 
tary officials and provoked resolutions of protest from the 
New Zealand Defence League. The leader writer of the 
New Zeaiand Herald has described the new military organ- 
ization as a “a skeleton structure like the comic opera con- 
ception of an army in a South American republic—except that 
in New Zealand the logical limit of all officers and non- 
commissioned officers without any private soldiers, is to be 
reached.” —W. L. H. 


THE NEw CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


The general election held in Canada at the end of July 
resulted in a decisive victory for the Conservative Party under 
the leadership of the Hon. R. B. Bennett. On August 7 
Premier W. L. MacKenzie King tendered his and his 
Cabinet’s resignation to the Governor-General. The tariff 
policy of the Conservative Party which played an important 
part in the election victory has been stated to involve revision 
of the general tariff to ensure the production in Canada of a 
large part of the 600 million dollars worth of goods now 
annually purchased in the United States, and the cancellation 
of the countervailing duties established in the recent Liberal 
tariff schedule. It is expected that work on the tariff re- 
vision will be commenced after the return of the new premier 
from the Imperial Conference to be held next October in 
London. —W. L. H. 


PAN-PACIFIC WOMAN’S CONFERENCE 


A second conference of women from Pacific countries met 
in Honolulu between the dates August 9-23 to discuss ques- 
tions particularly affecting the welfare of women and children 
in their legislative, educational, health, social and industrial 
aspects. There were 145 voting delegates and 35 associate 
delegates present, from the United States, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand in largest numbers, with four from China 
and eight from Japan. Dame Rachel Crowdy, Chief of the 
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Social Section of the League of Nations Secretariat at Geneva 
was present as an observer. The conference was called under 
the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union. 


CULTURAL COOPERATION 


There was organized in China last year a society known 
as the National Council of the Chinese Cultural Foundation 
whose activities promise to be of quite unusual significance. 
It includes-such outstanding personalities as Chancellor Li 
Shih-tsen of the National University of Peking, Mr. Chou 
Tso-min, president of the Kiucheng Banking Corporation, 
and others equally prominent in Chinese life. The Executive 
Secretary is Mr. Philip Fu who passed through Honolulu on 
July 10, returning from a mission to America on behalf of the 
Foundation. 

Mr. Fu classified the objectives of the Foundation loosely 
under the following heads, each of which he illustrated from 
his recent mission. 

(1) To enable other peoples to appreciate Chinese culture 
as an important factor in strengthening good will between 
China and other countries. Mr. Fu was entrusted with the 
important responsibility of arranging for the presentation of 
Mr. Mei Lan-fang in New York City under conditions that 
stressed this aspect of his purpose in visiting the States. The 
phenomenal success of this distinguished actor not only in 
New York but in Chicago and on the Pacific Coast was 
notable in the friendly and intelligent appreciation of Chinese 
art more perhaps than in any other respect. Similar inter- 
changes, it is believed, ought further to increase mutual 
respect for the cultures of China and the West. 

(2) To secure foreign help in preserving the ancient 
monuments and art treasures of China. As a first effort in 
this direction it has been proposed to make of the old Im- 
perial Palace or Forbidden City in Peking a great historical 
museum. This would result first of all in restoring and 
maintaining that gloriously beautiful group of buildings for 
the sake of all mankind, as their decay would be an irrepar- 
able loss. It would further aim at classifying, cataloguing, 
exhibiting and protecting the art treasures now on exhibit 
or in unopened boxes in the palace buildings and at receiv- 
ing from all quarters Chinese objects of art which should 
be made available for the world public of our own and 
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future generations. Already quite a large sum has been 
raised in China for the purpose and much encouragement has 
been found in the States. No actual solicitation for funds or 
technical experts will be made abroad until detailed plans 
will have been worked out in China, but it will then be un- 
dertaken as an instance of codperative effort between Chinese 
and foreigners with benefit to both groups. 

(3) To secure foreign assistance in China’s economic re- 
habilitation. China’s problems are fundamentally economic 
rather than political or racial. But the latter factors are the 
chief hindrance to the solution of the former. The financiers 
in the Foundation propose to attempt a beginning in the 
breaking of the vicious circle by working for good roads and 
the extension of automotive traffic in a limited area and with 
local governmental protection as a demonstration of the 
beneficial effects that ought to follow. To this end the help 
of Mr. Henry Ford and of General Motors has been sought 
not with the thought of financial loans or contributions but 
for technical guidance and the psychological value of the fact 
that such practical and powerful organizations believe in the 
possibilities of improving the situation in China. Mr. Fu 
reports that Mr. Ford is sending a special representative this 
summer to investigate conditions and that General Motors is 
making similar arrangements. 

Mr. Fu points out that these are instances of some of the 
sanely constructive efforts which public-spirited Chinese are 
making for national welfare. The fact that they seek foreign 
co6peration, not primarily with financial help in view, but 
with the higher thought of international community of in- 
terest, augurs hopefully, he feels, for not only these and similar 
projects of this finely conceived Foundation but for all inter- 
change between China and other countries based on a mu- 
tuality of respect and beneficial achievement. 


THE CHINA SITUATION 


Nothing definite has come out of the political and military 
situation in China during the past month, although serious 
events have transpired. The National Government continues 
to function at Nanking and maintains armies in the field. 
Peiping and much of the northern territory remains in the 
hands of the “Northern Coalition” of generals under Yen Hsi- 
shan. Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang continues to hold aloof 
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from actual conflict, though administering verbal admoni- 
tions to the “rebels.” 

The events most seriously threatening the life of the 
Nanking regime and the present accord between China and 
foreign nations were the capture and partial destruction of 
the important city of Changsha in Hunan province, south and 
west of Nanking, by so-called Communist bands who have 
been terrorizing the Southern areas since government troops 
were engaged in the North. This occurred on July 28 and 
the days immediately following. Foreign consulates, missions 
and other holdings were destroyed, as well as a vast amount 
of Chinese property, it is reported. Subsequently the in- 
vaders left Changsha and proceeded northward toward the 
Yangtze and Hankow, looting towns and capturing an im- 
portant iron mine on the way. 

Both Hankow and Shanghai were under martial law be- 
ginning with August |, but as late as August 18 no further 
decisive news was available in that area. August 16 China 
dispatches, however, reported the retaking of Tsinanfu by the 
government troops, and the moderation of anxiety in the 
Yangtze section over ‘““Communist”’ activity. 

Following the Changsha capture foreign powers began 
taking steps for the protection of nationals in the disturbed 
area. British machine gun units and Japanese destroyers and 
marines proceeded immediately to Hankow. Reports from 
London indicated British efforts to arrange an international 
agreement among the powers for foreign protection in China, 
and Washington dispatches denied America’s intention of 
participating in such an arrangement. 


Reflections 


EpiroriAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of Pacitric AFFAIRS. 


‘*LIKIN’’ 


From the China Times (Chinese), Shanghai, June 26, 1930. As translated in 
the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, July 3, 1930 

In spite of the buoyancy of our spirit born of our expectation to witness 
the abolition of the likin tax at long last, we cannot, however, entirely banish 
our doubts and misgivings. We would like to know whether this step has 
been decided upon in consideration of our people’s economic conditions, or 
whether it is regarded merely as a necessary corollary of our treaty obligations 
to foreign Powers. If the question of treaty stipulations alone is involved, then 
both in substance and names, the /ikin tax need not be abolished at all. The 
reason why foreigners desire the likin system to be abolished is because foreign 
goods as well as native goods bought by foreign firms for export are, as a 
matter of fact, subject to inspection, obstruction and, more often than not, 
taxation at every likin station and barrier in the interior, although transit duty 
supposed to be levied in lieu of likin may have been paid on their account. If 
our country had satisfied the clamor of foreigners by lifting the burden of the 
likin tax on foreign goods and by ensuring their free circulation in the interior 
without molestation or obstruction, foreigners would not care to insist upon the 
abolition of the whole system. If the aim and idea of our country were to meet 
the desires and demands of foreigners, we should go no further as soon as we 
had satisfied the clamor of foreigners. We might abolish the /ikin tax in favor 
of foreigners, but retain it for our own people. 

Should our aim and idea in abolishing /ikin go farther than this, and should 
our object genuinely be the relief of our own people from their sad plight, then 
we submit two important points for the careful consideration of our country- 
men. First, the extent to which the likin tax is to be abolished. . . . The second 
point is the question of finding substitute revenue to make up the loss in likin 
receipts. 


CHINA AND THE LEAGUE COUNCIL 
From Headway, London, July, 1930 


One of the most important questions to be decided at the coming Assembly 
of the League of Nations, though no one has said much about it as yet, is 
whether China is to be elected to a seat on the Council. There may seem, at 
first sight, many reasons why she should not be,, chief of them, the absence in 
China of any Government in whose future confidence can be felt. Another 
reason is that the coming Council elections are already rather cut and dried. 
It is taken for granted that Cuba will be succeeded by some other South 
American State, and that Norway will take the place of Finland, while Ireland 
is a confident candidate for the British Dominion seat at present held by 
Canada. Neither of these reasons, however, is conclusive. China is China, 
no matter what Government may be in power at a given moment, and it is 
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of the utmost importance to the world that China as a whole should turn to 
Geneva rather than Moscow. At present, though the Moscow star is not in 
the ascendant, China has by no means made her choice. The success or failure 
of her candidature for the League Council may go far to turn the scale. If 
China were elected, it would mean pretty certainly that Ireland would not be. 
Quite frankly, it is impossible to describe that as a disaster of the first magni- 
tude. There is a good deal to be said against the doctrine that one seat on 
the Council should always be reserved for a British Dominion as distinct from 
Great Britain; still more to be said against the idea that Ireland should step 
over the heads of older Dominions, like Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand; and more still against the demand for Ireland’s election in 1930 
instead of China’s, when, if China is elected now, Ireland can still stand a 
year hence. All things considered, the arguments in favour of China's election 
must be considered decisive. 


THAT U. 8. TARIFF 
From the Osaka Asahi, as translated in the Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, July 3, 1930 

The new American tariff law, which went into effect on July 18, is arous- 
ing the opposition of countries throughout the world. The Americans them- 
selves are divided as to the wisdom of the measure. The law is especially un- 
popular among leading Americans, who are denouncing it as suicidal. 

The effects of the new tariff law will be far-reaching. Surely the United 
States will be the chief sufferer from her own act. Other countries have either 
adopted retaliatory measures or are going to adopt them. It is easy to predict 
a slump in America’s foreign trade. 


A DESPERATE BUDGET 
From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, July 11, 1930 


If tariffs are a cure for the world depression which is affecting Australia 
as it affects all producers of primary commodities, Mr. Scullin’s Budget should 
prove a speedy remedy. Faced with a deficit on last year’s working of £1,470,- 
000 and an accumulated deficit of £6,000,000, the Australian Premier is not 
content with a new “sales tax,” a twopenny post, and an 11 per cent addition 
to the income tax. He is also largely increasing the existing Customs duties 
on petrol, films, newsprint, radio valves, cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco, and 
putting further Excise duties on beer, petrol and cigarettes. This is a des- 
perate effort to raise even more revenue from tarifis. Mr. Scullin’s recent 
‘Tariff Bill had a different object: it was designed to protect Australian in- 
dustries, and altogether prohibited the importation of certain “luxuries.’’ Aus- 
tralia is now almost certainly the most heavily protected country in the world. 
There must be some limit to the process. No country can go on indefinitely 
attempting at one and the same time to increase her export trade, as Australia 
is bound to do, to protect her own industry by excluding foreign imports and 
also to make revenue out of the imports she admits. Incidentally, this economic 
policy, directed as it is against all countries alike, is scarcely an encouragement 
to that brand of Protectionist who calls himself an Empire Free-trader. 

LESS EAGER IMMIGRANTS 
From the Nation, New York, July 9, 1930 

Latest immigration figures suggest that foreigners no longer look across 

the ocean to the United States as a land flowing with milk and honey. David 
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L. Selke, president of the Congressional Information Bureau at Washington, 
announces that 16,946 quota visas remain unapplied for out of the 153,714 
allotted to the seventy-one nationalities for the fiscal year 1929-30. Figures 
for some of the individual countries have interesting implications. Under the 
Japanese exclusion act of 1924 Japan is allowed 100 visas a year (the minimum 
quota for any country), whereas if the national-origins quota plan were ap- 
plied the Japanese quota would be about 200. For six years the United States 
has bitterly offended the Japanese by this discrimination, and yet in 1929-30 
only 16 of the possible 100 Japanese visas were applied for. Another striking 
figure is that of Great Britain and northern Ireland, where 10,068 have been 
left unused out of a quota of 65,721. The American who hears distressing 
tales of nearly 2,000,000 unemployed in England will wonder at these figures, 
forgetting perhaps, our own unemployed millions. 


CHILD LABOR 
From the New Republic, New York, July 16, 1930 


Most people nowadays have a comfortable feeling that child labor is no 
longer an important problem in the United States. The argument runs that 
since the failure of the federal statute, public sentiment operating in the in- 
dividual states has produced both better laws and better enforcement. How 
far this is from being true is shown by a recent investigation of child labor in 
canneries, made by the United States Children’s Bureau. This official survey 
disclosed that children are working all over the country, wherever fruit and 
vegetables are being canned. Of 3,300 children at work in the canneries visited, 
one-third were under fourteen, most of them working in violation of the laws 
of the states where they were employed. Ten per cent were less than twelve 
years old, and a few were under eight. One-fifth of all these children were 
working twelve hours a day (some of them sixteen hours) and practically none 
less than ten hours. ‘Two-fifths worked at night. Nearly all are employed 
where tables and floors are wet, the air is hot and steamy and ventilation is 
bad. Both children and adults are forced to stand during their work, a prac- 
tice which is especially undesirable for women and girls. Sanitary facilities 
are often primitive. Not one of these conditions is necessary, for there are 
plenty of canneries where they have all been abolished without any untoward 
increase in the cost of operation. Many states which have good child-labor 
laws have exempted fruit canneries from their provisions. This exemption is 
clearly unwise, and the report of the Children’s Bureau urges that it be re- 
moved in every case. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


From the Week in China (Chinese owned—British edited), Peiping, 
May 24, 1930 


Now that the crisis in China is slowly assuming definite outlines, a great 
deal of curiosity is being evinced on the subject of Japan. There are not 
wanting people who believe that in some occult way Japan is behind Chiang 
Kai-shek and would be more pleased to see his success than his failure. “They 
find in the recent reciprocal Tariff Agreement, with its unfounded stories of 
secret agreements, confirmation of a supposition which the slightly tendencious 
tone adopted by Japanese news agencies no doubt encourages. The coup d'etat 
carried out in the Japanese Legation a few months ago, when in sharp contra- 
distinction to the other foreign missions which have maintained their establish- 
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ments intact, the Gaimusho reduced the personnel to the lowest possible figure 
and made an “acting Legation” in Shanghai, is looked upon as additional 
evidence of a desire to placate Nanking and humble Peking. 

We believe—and we speak with a knowledge of certain facts which it is 
premature to disclose—that all this reasoning is entirely wrong and a com- 
plete misreading of Baron Shidehara’s policy. Japan’s main objective in China 
is not empire but trade. More and more does the economic (and the politico- 
economic) factor dominate her,—more and more is the state of the China 
trade the measure of Japanese prosperity. To foster it, to guide it through all 
the shoals and shallows marking the coasts of the Yellow Sea, is not an easy 
task, but it is one on which Japan is concentrating all her energies. ‘The 
Chinese Tariff has been her obsession ever since 1925, when her Chief Delegate 
opened the battle at the Conference in the old Capital with a laconic but far- 
reaching utterance advocating conventional tariffs and the scrapping of the 
step-by-step Washington Conference process. What, therefore, has just oc- 
curred is not only logical but natural, and in no way different from what would 
have been done had the temporary Capitol been in Peking instead of Nanking. 
That Tokyo’s diplomacy has been cleverer than that of other nations is self- 
evident, that is all. Whilst Western powers have been surrendering, with no 
thought of China’s benefit but only with the idea of getting rid of what they 
term embarrassments, things which would be far better kept in their hands 
for the time being, Japan has been consolidating her vital interests knowing 
that thereby the millions of this country will be benefited just as much as the 
millions of her own, since trade like the quality of mercy is twice blessed, 
blessing buyer and seller alike. As for the long-disputed Nishihara loans there 
is, and should be, only one question about them,—was the money paid to China 
or was it not? As no one disputes that it was, long ago the debt should have 
been acknowledged and provided for. 

Thus, looking at things as a whole, this is what we see in Japan. A country 
perturbed by what is going on in China; a country anxious about the whole 
problem of the Pacific, since that focuses racial and international rivalries 
which cannot be laid; a country too proud to tell the world that immense and 
troubling social and political adjustments at home have yet to be worked out. 

So far as concerns the Civil War in China Japan will most certainly abide 
by the decision in process of being registered. Her policy will indeed push 
her to be the first to ratify whatever is worked out so long as her rights and un- 
dertakings are respected—which already she knows Marshal Yen Hsi-shan 
will infallibly do. Therefore, to hint that she is only biding her time to spring 
something ugly, as she did two years ago, is totally to misunderstand Baron 
Shidehara’s new policy on which he has laboured in season and out. 


TIENTSIN INCIDENT AND POWERS 
From the Osaka Mainichi, June 25, 1930 


The seizure of the maritime customs in Tientsin by General Yen Hsi-shan 
of Shansi is an incident of grave significance in China from both the domestic 
and foreign points of view. Especially noteworthy is the effect of it upon 
Japan, which is in close trade relations with Tientsin. 

Although the incident had been anticipated, it caused much confusion to 
the Nanking Government when it was actually brought about. Why? Be- 
cause the customs service in Tientsin is one of the most lucrative sources of 
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revenue in China and the fact that it has gone to the enemy of Nanking was 
felt as a great blow to the Nanking Government. 

Previous to this, it had been reported that the leaders of the South had 
attempted to induce General Chang Hsueh-liang of Mukden to rise and re- 
capture Tientsin from the Shansiites by means of the northeastern fleet under 
his command. He, however, would not readily comply with the request. He 
has steadily maintained an attitude of neutrality. Thus the Nanking Govern- 
ment was placed in an awkward position, not knowing what to do with 
Tientsin after it had fallen into the hands of the enemy, because it was out 
of the question for Nanking to recapture Tientsin by its own strength, by 
land and by sea. 

There was now no other course open to Nanking than to wait for some- 
thing to turn up from foreign quarters in the way of a pressure of the Powers 
upon the North. This, however, is not much less difficult to expect than a 
helping hand from Mukden, for any such foreign pressure can be brought to 
bear upon the North only when the Powers are in accord in regard to assisting 
the South. It will be impossible, so long as the Powers themselves are work- 
ing the system of checks and balances against each in the matter of branch- 
ing out in China. 

The lack of harmony among the Powers in China has of late become more 
serious than ever. For instance, with regard to the maritime customs tariff 
issue, a unity of policy of the Powers could not be secured, since Japan had 
proposed in the international conference in Peiping in 1925 to recognize 
the principle of tariff autonomy of China. 

There is another and perhaps more important reason why harmony among 
the Powers in China cannot be obtained. It is that, when a Power makes 
advances to one or another of the belligerent groups in the civil war in China, 
another Power is certain to support the opposing belligerent group. While 
professing to maintain an attitude of neutrality and non-interference in the 
domestic affairs of China, there is every reason to believe that this stand- 
aloof policy is not strictly adhered to. 

For instance, there was a foreign nation which has supplied Nanking with 
a large quantity of heavy artillery, ammunitions and rifles. General Chiang 
Kai-shek, commander-in-chief of the Nanking Army and head of the Nanking 
Government, was greatly encouraged by this and has decided to gather his 
forces in an attempt to recover the lost ground in the war front. If a nation 
has thus helped out the South, another will naturally come out to help the 
North. 

Under these circumstances, it will be futile for the Nanking Government, 
however clever and prompt the moves made by Dr. C. T. Wang, Foreign 
Minister of the Nanking Government, to expect the Powers to take action in 
regard to the maritime customs incident in Tientsin. 

Aside from the foregoing political situation, one may note in this connection 
a side issue regarding the personal differences between the men in the customs 
service. Mr. Bell, former commissioner of customs in Tientsin, was deposed 
and replaced by Mr. Lenox Simpson, known by his pen-name of Putnam 
Weale, a journalist and writer. These two men have not changed their places 
by the orders of their Chinese commanders alone, judged by the reports of 
the circumstance at the time Mr. Bell was dismissed. Besides, it is reported 
Mr. Simpson has taken the initiative in the move to have himself placed at the 
head of the service in Tientsin. 
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It is outrageous for any two men, apparently both British, to play a game 
of hide-and-seek with regard to such important service as the maritime customs. 
If they have any personal differences, they should settle them outside in some 
other way than meddling with the affairs in which the business interests of 
China and the foreign nations are involved. 

Japan should protest, in the name of the enormous amount of trade being 
conducted with China through Tientsin, against such childish play on the part 
of the British persons referred to. We want the Tientsin customs service 
made independent of politics and personal affairs of the men in the service. 


THE ‘‘COMMON TONGUE”’ 
From the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, July 3, 1930 


People sometimes remark, as though it proved their own virtue, that they 
have travelled all round the world knowing nothing but English and have 
never been seriously inconvenienced. One can only suppose that they must 
have seriously inconvenienced others at times. 


FRIENDSHIP IN THE PACIFIC 
From the New Zealand Herald, Auckland, July 24, 1930 


The New Zealand section of the Institute of Pacific Relations is com- 
mendably bent on developing its practical programme, to judge it by the 
recent meeting of its national council. Even the suggestion that future New 
Zealand delegations to the biennial conferences should be limited to four 
members gives evidence of this determination. Seven were sent to Kyoto last 
year, but only a minority of these appear to have been qualified, by technical 
training and experience, to contribute a really valuable quota to important 
discussions. A smaller delegation, thoroughly equipped to handle the matters 
of international moment with which the conferences are designed to deal, 
would argue something more than a dilettante interest. ‘The institute’s 
general secretary for its first four years, Mr. J. Merle Davis, who was 
mainly responsible for its successful organizing, has well described it as part 
of the mechanism serving the different international situation that has ap- 
peared since 1918: the present age has changed the world’s greatest ocean 
from a barrier to a bridge, universalised the laboratory and popularised educa- 
tion. The institute, in its unofficial gathering of leaders of thought and 
action in different Pacific peoples, is ministering to the new need by using the 
new opportunity. There is a danger of its being merely academic, and evidence 
of capable activity in the New Zealand section—a continuance of the earliest 
endeavours—is therefore the more welcome. In particular, the codperation of 
the Maori Purposes Board promises to make research by the section into Maori 
and Cook Island reactions to civilisation a valuable contribution to the socio- 
logical study promoted by the institute. So much good has already accrued 
from this venturesome departure in international relations that there is reason 
to ask and expect a great deal more. There cannot be too much of the sort of 
work it is meant to do. 


THE RAILWAY CONFERENCE 
From the Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, July 9, 1930 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the National Railway Association, 
which was convened in Nanking on June 28 and held its closing session on 
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July 2nd, tackled the railway problems of China with some optimism in spite 
of the many difficulties arising from the present political situation. With the 
country torn in the midst of internal dissensions, little can be done to construct 
more railways to link up the outlying parts of China with the cities on the 
coast. The fighting which is at present raging along the Tientsin-Pukow, the 
Lunghai, the Peiping-Hankow and the Kiaochow-Tsinan railways has inter- 
rupted traffic and the revenue derived from the transportation of passengers 
and goods is considerably reduced. 

During all the years of internal disturbances in China, the Tientsin-Pukow 
and Peiping-Hankow railways have suffered heavily owing to the continual 
troop movements, while the Yellow River bridge has been blown up time and 
again. The first and most essential thing to be done after peace is restored is 
to rehabilitate the railways by repairing the tracks, the bridges, the telegraph 
lines and the rolling stock so as to restore traffic conditions to normal. 

Other technical aspects of the question must be considered. As China’s 
rolling stock has been purchased from various countries, there is no uniformity 
in equipment. A fitting example is provided by the American Railway Associa- 
tion meeting once per year to discuss standardization of equipment in order 
that the rolling stock of one railway may be easily repaired in the workshops 
of another railway. The standardization of railway equipment in China will 
prove a blessing to railway men, but owing to the complexity of the problem, 
the idea cannot yet be carried into effect. To improve the railway service and 
increase the comfort of the passengers, steps should at once be taken to install 
the latest system of signalling and introduce more efficient locomotives and 
better coaches. 

A rather optimistic note was sounded when it was declared that two-thirds 
of the Boxer Indemnity has been earmarked for the construction of railways. 
When a network of railways is spread all over the country, industry and 
commerce will receive a decided impetus, for passengers and goods will be 
transported rapidly from one end of the country to the other. 


THE SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILWAY 


From the Nichi Nichi, Tokyo, as translated in the Trans-Pacific (American), 


Tokyo, June 26, 1930 


The South Manchuria Railway Company has suddenly reorganized and 
discharged a large number of employees. Conceivably, the change is part of 
the program of Mr. Mitsugi Sengoku, president, for putting the company on 
a sound financial footing. 

Much can be said for reorganization, but we are apt to question the 
wisdom of the step taken by Mr. Sengoku in dismissing about 800 employees 
at a time when there is no improvement in the employment situation. We 
have the more reason to question the measure when we remember the profit the 
concern is making, enabling the directorate to declare an 11 per cent dividend 
at a time when trade adversity is forcing other companies to cut their divi- 
dend rates. 

Mr. Sengoku apparently is taking infinite pleasure in regarding his ad- 
justment program as embodying a new policy in the management of the 
company’s affairs. The policy he has in mind may be termed new, but who 
will deny that it will be effective only so long as he is in office and that what 
has been done by him will be undone by his successor ? 
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There has been no definite policy in the conduct of affairs of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company. With each change of Government, there has 
been a change in the presidency of this semi-Government concern. Experience 
teaches us to expect the Sengoku policy to be thrown overboard when a 
Seiyukai partisan comes to head the organization. 

The blame for the unsatisfactory progress in the work of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company is to be put on the absence of a definite policy 
on the part of its leaders. This reason is at the back of the popular cry that 
the S.M.R. be placed outside of politics. 

Our plan is to turn over the organization to private interests. Under 
private management the business would make wonderful progress, for even 
under the present system, which enables the political party in power to draw 
on its profits, the company is earning enough to pay the high dividend rate of 
11 per cent. 

Any attempt at adjusting the affairs of the South Manchuria Railway 
Company, short of change in management, will not count for much, and so 
long as those directing the company’s affairs are political appointees, it will 
be regarded with suspicion by the public. 


THE JAPANESE PLAYERS 


From the New Statesman, London, July 5, 1930 


There was an excellent note upon them in the programmes at the Globe 
Theatre by Mr. Philip Carr. He drew attention to the curious blend of 
violent realistic expressiveness and extreme conventionalism in their acting; 
also to the fact that the Japanese actor must be an acrobat with perfect control 
over his body. “At one moment the actors have the decorative composition 
of the coloured woodcut of a Hokusai or an Utamaro. At another they are 
surrendering themselves to animal ferocity and complete emotional shameless- 
ness, which would be savage if every detail of a realistic grimace were not 
studied with an art as minute as goes to the carving of an ivory netsuke—as 
minute and also, in a paradoxical way, as restrained.” Disappointment and 
terror are conveyed by grimaces which are associated in Europeans with 
purely physical sensations, such as taking a dose of castor oil or controlling a 
gnawing pain. Pride, anger and resolution find expression in a tense carriage 
of the body, in quivering and formidable attitudes such as we see more often 
in animals than in human beings. Thus on one side Japanese acting is a more 
direct interpretation of instinct than European, and for this reason, perhaps, 
the expression of love on their stage is restrained by convention. In the four 
little plays presented at the Globe Theatre there was only one love scene, and 
that a very brief one. It was intended to convey a tremendous passion which 
survives absence and threats. Out of consideration for our comprehensions 
the actors violated their own convention—for one moment the man laid his 
hand upon the girl’s sleeve. A Japanese audience would not have required 
even that slight demonstrative movement in order to believe in the passion 
between those two. The world of Old Japan in which these dramas take place 
is one which requires the same degree of effort to understand as the world of 
Greek drama. One has to take strange standards of conduct for granted. The 
point of honour and complete indifference to death rule this world to an 
extent astonishing to us. A man who, in pursuing a blood feud, kills his feudal 
lord, must kill himself, if some friend does not commit hara-kiri as a 
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vicarious sacrifice; a man who presents a petition to his feudal lord directly 
instead of through the proper channel lays himself open, he knows, to the 
death penalty. To strike one’s prince, even with a view to convincing his 
enemies that he is a person of no consequence, puts such a terrible strain on a 
man that even the enemy who have seen through the disguise are likely to let 
the master of such a heroic servant escape for that servant’s sake. But such 
assumptions are not difficult to make when their results are interpreted with 
such vibrating energy of expression before our eyes. The stage conventions of 
these Japanese Players clearly descended from the puppet-shows and the dance. 
The importance of attitudes, of quick-changing postures, is overwhelming, and, 
as in a dramatic dance, movements tell the story. The words (of course, I 
could not understand them) seemed rather a subsidiary commentary on the 
action, or, as it were, a running caption. The result was that, with the synopsis 
before one, one missed little. The Japanese conception of drama is something 
primarily addressed to the eye, or to the emotions through the eye. 

The performances, therefore, which the enterprise of Mr. Cochran and 
Mr. Maurice Browne have enabled us to see, were object-lesssons in that 
dramatic doctrine which Mr. Gordon Craig has been passionately preaching, 
alas! to deaf ears, all his life; that in the theatre the eye is the channel through 
which dramatic emotions impinge on us with the most immediate force. Viola- 
tions of realism on the part of the Japanese Players are all designed to that end. 
The Japanese method of presenting a fight—and these players excel in com- 
bats—is to make the actors strike a series of quickly-changing attitudes. A 
battle, or a duel, becomes a series of instantaneous pictures of men, frowning 
with fury and frozen with terror, in the act of striking or warding off blows, 
The transitions from one tableau to another are managed with a rapidity 
which either escapes, or with a grace which pleases, the eye. A battle becomes 
a terrific dance in which the dancers shift their positions with the ease of 
fishes or the flashing quickness of birds. Perfect muscular control is necessary 
both in executing these movements and in maintaining an absolute repose, 
which in other connections is the mode of dramatic expression. The Japanese 
actor must therefore be a dancer. The conventional spirit shows also in the 
fact that when any moment of vital importance occurs on the stage a sharp 
yelping sound is made off scene by clapping two pieces of solid wood together, 
with a view to startling us into attention. 

The most poetical play they perform is one in which two Samurai are on 
the point of fighting for a courtesan, who stands between and behind them in 
all her hieratic finery. Her servant stops the duel by pointing to the reflection 
of the moon in a jar of water. Both warriors wanted to carry the beauty 
away, and her servant, by upsetting the jar, brings home to them that the glamor 
of the courtesan would disappear if she were removed from the Yoshiwara 
as the moon from spilt water. This item is followed by three dances, of 
which the grotesque dance of the masks was best. The central and longest 
item in the programme is called Hidden Providence. It is a tale of revenge 
and love and devoted friendship. A young peasant trains himself as a warrior 
in order to kill the Shogun who slew his father and carried off his beloved. 
His friend, who has taught him to fight and be the knight-errant of a robber- 
infested district, then commits hara-kiri to absolve the youth from the obliga- 
tion to die after his revenge is accomplished. The dignity of this figure, the 
friend, played by Mr. Tokujiro Tsutsui, is remarkable. In the opening scene 
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of this play the realistic and commonplace background of heather and flowers 
with Fujiyama, as usual, in the distance, was a mistake. The producer would 
have done better to trust here the Japanese painter’s proverb: “One touch of 
the brush and it is spring;” suggestion would have been more in accord with 
the spirit of their art. —Desmond MacCarthy. 


CANADA GOES CONSERVATIVE 
From the Manitoba Free Press, July 29, 1930 


Though at the time of writing the returns are incomplete, the Liberal Gov- 
ernment has undoubtedly been decisively defeated. Mr. Bennett’s majority 
may not be very large, but it would be idle to question the meaning of yes- 
terday’s vote. The Conservative gains in every province in Canada, British 
Columbia excepted, undoubtedly reveal a widespread and general desire on 
the part of the Canadian people that Mr. Bennett’s magic cure-all for the ills 
of Canada shall be forthwith applied. 

a - * 

The potency of an appeal to national economic selfishness has been dem- 
onstrated in most of the countries of the world since the War, and it is 
perhaps remarkable that Canada has for so long a period resisted it. 

The great Conservative drive of 1925, which missed its objective by so 
narrow a margin, was an effort to exploit and turn into political channels the 
feeling of economic nationalism which the Conservative leaders believed was 
shared by large numbers of the people of Canada. It was undoubtedly only 
the emergence of the constitutional issue which saved the Liberals from 
defeat in the election of 1926. 

In the election campaign decided yesterday the issue of “Ourselves alone” 
in matters of trade was raised in its starkest and most uncompromising form 
and was driven home by a campaign of ruthless vigor; and as the results show 
it made an irresistible appeal, for the moment, to the people of Canada. 

oe 

The prevalence of “hard times” so-called made many minds receptive to 
this doctrine that in other years rejected it. There are very few people in 
Canada who are, or do not at least think they are, much worse off than they 
were a year ago. The result is that everywhere there are numbers of people 
angry at circumstances and angry at themselves—just in the mood to vent 
their ill-feeling on any handy object. At this particular moment Mr. King 
obligingly put the Government in the proper strategic position for being 
kicked, with results to be seen in the election returns. 

Mr. Bennett and his Board of Strategy are entitled to congratulate them- 
selves on the skill with which they exploited the opportunity. They especially 
rejoice, no doubt, in their success in creating the opportunity. The manner in 
which Mr. Bennett played upon Mr. King’s pride, combativeness, and— 
perhaps—belief in his star, in order to get him in the mood to fight a battle on 
ground chosen by his opponents, and under conditions which helped them and 
put him at a disadvantage, will doubtless be recorded in books of political 
strategy as a warning for future Prime Ministers. 

.- * * 

While some minor issues were unscrupulously exploited, Mr. Bennett 
can say that on the question of the tariff he was precise and explicit in saying 
what he proposed to do if the people gave him power. Some attempt was 
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made here in the West to misrepresent his tariff position, the old pretence 
being made that the Liberals were in fact the high tariff party; but Mr. 
Bennett was no party to this attempt at deception. He preached the doctrine 
of a tariff exclusion with a fervor of a zealot. No public man—not even 
Mr. Meighen in his most protectionist mood—ever approached Mr. Bennett 
in the ardor of his advocacy of a policy of economic self-sufficiency of Canada. 
He is entitled to say that his views, openly stated, have been approved by the 
people, and that he is authorized to give effect to them. 
* * * 

We trust that when the full returns are in Mr. Bennett will have enough 
support in Parliament to go ahead and put his full economic prograrnme into 
effect. It is desirable that the policies advocated by him should be submitted, 
with the least possible delay, to actual trial; and that they should be allowed 
to operate over a sufficiently long period of time to demonstrate their efficiency 
or the reverse. It is, therefore, highly desirable that instead of a period of 
political uncertainty Mr. Bennett should take office forthwith under condi- 
tions which will ensure him ample opportunity to apply his programme in its 
extremest detail. 

Meanwhile the Liberals and their Progressive associates should accept the 
situation with philosophical good nature. It will fall to them in Opposition 
to continue to keep before the public the alternative fiscal policies which, in 
their judgment, can alone further the interests of the country, and in due 
time to submit them to the judgment of the electors. The country can be 
served with distinction in Opposition; and the opportunity will not be lost to 
Mr. King and his associates during the term of the new Parliament. 
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DANGER SPOTS IN WORLD POPULATION 
By Warren S. Thompson 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1930. G$3.50 


Populations and the natural resources upon which they 
depend are underlying factors of all Pacific problems. Dr. 
Thompson boldly states the case for a redistribution of the 
world’s land and resources among its peoples. While he is 
well aware that the logic and the “abstract justice of the matter” 
will not exert much influence on immediate practical policies 
he dares to hope that his study may have educative value. 
There seems no doubt that this purpose will be achieved with 
those who read the book thoughtfully. 

Japan is considered the most imminent “danger spot.” 
Ultimately in the Orient as elsewhere there can be no solution 
of the population problem other than birth-control; but the 
writer sees no chance of relieving the situation before Japan 
like other industrializing countries goes through a “swarm- 
ing’’ period that will necessitate some outlet to new lands. The 
argument that birth-control cannot come quickly because it 
is opposed to the whole social structure and tradition is per- 
haps less convincing as regards Japan than when applied to 
China. However, we of the imperially minded West cannot 
honorably urge such a cure upon an expanding nation of the 
Fast. 

China’s population is considered a far less urgent problem 
chiefly because it will be a long time before the Chinese are 
in a position to get indignant about it. We are reminded that 
changes must come very slowly there; moreover that indus- 
trialization in the Orient must be different from anything so 
far known by that word, since “In the West power machinery 
is taking the place of people; in the East people are cheaper 
than machinery.” A shrewdly conservative estimate is made 
both of the population and of the potential wealth of the 
Chinese Empire. 

The natural areas for Oriental expansion are considered 
to be the tropical and semi-tropical lands where the whites 
are mere exploiters. Colonies and colonial policies are dis- 
cussed in a most refreshing style. Dr. Thompson considers 
that “the day of the profitable exploitation of colonies and 
other dependencies is rapidly passing. Another fifty years 
[ 881] 
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may see its end.” The “white man’s burden” under its new 
label of “trusteeship” is treated with mild scepticism, especi- 
ally when the main responsibility it assumes is that of pro- 
tecting natives from the “exploitation” of Orientals. The 
writer’s own native policy is illustrated by his proposals for 
New Guinea: “The population probably does not exceed one 
million, and could readily be placed on reserves not exceeding 
a few thousand square miles if race amalgamation did not 
prove feasible.” An administrator in New Guinea might well 
suggest that the writer and not himself be commissioned to 
carry out such a policy. As in many books of the kind natives 
and native cultures are rather arbitrarily evaluated in terms 
of Euro-American culture. It remains to be proved that the 
indigenous peoples of Pacific islands cannot find a place in 
the modern world. 

Much space is devoted to the problems of sparsely peopled 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. An Australian 
who has travelled for days over the vast empty spaces of 
western America may feel that the writer is rather free in 
advising the giving away of slices of Australian territory while 
postulating that “North America may be considered closed to 
Japanese immigration.” Unhappily surplus populations can- 
not be dumped even as readily as surplus products; so that 
perhaps too little attention is paid to the rate at which these 
countries with small populations can absorb immigrants. The 
writer sees no incongruity in such phrases as “counting New 
Zealand and Australia as one nation,” and seems quite un- 
aware that Great Britain cannot “give away” territories man- 
dated to the dominions. Britishers however will value the 
sincere attempt to set their problems in a world perspective. 

While Pacific problems occupy a large share of the book 
it takes necessarily a world sweep and has especially interest- 
ing sections on Europe, India and Africa. On the whole 
readers will find little to quarrel with in the facts presented, 
though they may suspect occasionally that these are not all 
the pertinent facts and may feel that the interpretations put 
upon them are more open to question, at times even to a charge 
cf American bias. Yet this is a book that a student of the 
Pacific cannot afford to miss. It will annoy many to the point 
of exasperation, provoke some to serious thought, and perhaps 
leave a few with a somewhat new slant on world affairs. 

—M. K. 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OF CANADA 
By Henry Laureys 
The Macmillans in Canada, Toronto, 1930. $2.50 


This book is a translation of ‘“‘La Conquete des Marches 
Exterieurs” by Henry Laureys, of the School of Higher Com- 
mercial Studies of Montreal, made by H. A. Innis of the 
University of Toronto and Alexander H. Smith of the School 
of Higher Commercial Studies of Montreal. 

The purpose of the book is to interest Canadians in the 
importance of foreign trade. It consists of an analysis of the 
trade of Canada for 1928, which shows the preponderance of 
raw materials and food products and a correspondingly small 
percentage of manufactured goods in Canada’s exports. The 
trade of Canada has almost trebled since the War, but the 
percentage of manufactures in these exports is only about 10 
per cent. 

The writer then outlines what he regards as the problems 
of Canada’s foreign trade, which are to “create and develop 
industries, transforming here in Canada the larger part of the 
raw material of our forests and mines, and then attempt to sell 
abroad our surplus of these manufactured products.” The 
author considers it not only necessary to do this, but points 
out that sales effort is also needed to find adequate markets for 
the country’s present industrial products. He then discusses 
what he considers necessary for Canada in order to bring 
about this increase in the exports of manufactured goods. His 
suggestions seem to have been greatly determined by the 
factors which he regards as the basis for the success of the 
United States. He quotes freely from American experience, 
though he does not confine himself to this. Particularly in the 
matter of credit organization, he refers to the instruments that 
have been developed for the purpose of foreign credit exten- 
sion in the trading countries of Europe. He points out the 
necessity of commercial education; technical organization of 
export trade; the study of markets; the conditions of sale to 
foreign countries; methods of payment; credit; propaganda, 
official and unofficial, and concludes with examples of the 
organization of propaganda and sales promotion in the United 
States Government and in those of England, France, Belgium 
and Germany. 

The discussion throughout most of the book is reminiscent 
of a great deal of such literature published in the United 
States since the War. The book is intended for Canadian con- 
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sumption, and will undoubtedly serve the purpose of making 
those Canadians who read it more “foreign trade conscious.” 
There is some discussion of the principles of international 
trade, but one finds little indication of critical analysis of 
Canada’s own economic position in its relation to the world 
as a whole. This lack, however, is compensated to some extent 
by the foreword contributed by Dr. Innis. 

Dr. Innis makes a far better case for the development of 
Canada’s exports of manufactures than does Dr. Laureys. Dr. 
Innis, also, while recognizing the contribution which export 
development will make to the rationalization of Canadian in- 
dustries, is not inclined to overstress this, but to regard it as 
but one of a great many things which should receive the care- 
ful attention and study of those who are viewing Canada’s 
position taken as a whole and seeking to improve it. Dr. Innis 
argues for diversification of industries with consequent better 
national organization for production and trade. He seeks to 
lower railroad, port and other distribution costs by stimulation 
of new types of industrial activity. 

The book will be read with interest by foreign traders, 
though, except for the foreword, it will have little interest for 
economists and those who are concerned with the problems of 
international economic relations. —Henry F. Grady. 
THE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
By Frederick Sherwood Dunn 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1929. G$2.50 

This book is an introduction to the study of those inter- 
national conferences convened by governments or governmen- 
tal agencies for governmental purposes. While not designed 
as a handbook of conference procedure, it includes for con- 
venient reference a chapter summarizing current practice. 
After pointing out that both the substance of international 
relations and the methods by which they are conducted have 
been completely changed since the latter part of the eighteenth 
century by the advent of the industrial revolution and the rise 
of democracy the author classifies the types of international 
conferences in the following ways: 

(1) From the standpoint of administration, into League 
and non-League conferences; 

(2) From the standpoint of subject-matter, into political 
and non-political conferences ; 

(3) From the standpoint of the method of dealing with the 
subject-matter, into bargaining and legislative conferences; 
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(4) From the standpoint of the formal action to be taken, 
into diplomatic and technical conferences. 

The significance of the categories is revealed through a 
consideration of some typical conferences of the past.—C. F. L. 
FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION (Vol. V) 


Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 32 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1930. G$1.25 


The fifth volume of the valuable studies issued by the In- 
ternational Labour Office on trade union laws and freedom of 
association throughout the world is of particular interest to 
students of labour problems and conditions in the Pacific area. 
The countries covered in the survey are the United States, 
Canada, Latin America, South Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land, India, China and Japan, so that the volume comes close 
to being exclusively a “Pacific” survey. The Latin American 
section, however, excludes Mexico which is to be the subject 
of a special supplement later. The studies have been compiled 
on a convenient and fairly uniform scheme: “the first part (of 
each section) traces the history of the trade union movement 
and trade union law; the second part is devoted to the present 
legal status of associations; the third part deals with the pos- 
sible forms of action by trade unions in the various depart- 
ments of social and economic life and the limits of such action. 
The conclusion deals with the position of trade unions in the 
law and in fact.” A characteristic which adds considerably to 
the worth of the survey is the fact that it examines not only the 
actual legislation, but also the relevant legal decisions and 
administrative practices which in many countries are just as 
important as the laws themselves. 

A good deal has been written about the development and 
status of trade unions in the English-speaking countries of the 
Pacific, and at least one important study in English has been 
made of the labour conditions and trade union regulations in 
Japan, but information on the labour movement and labour 
laws of China is scattered and incomplete. This is specially 
true of studies in English. Students will accordingly be greatly 
indebted to the International Labour Office for the excellent 
fifty-page monograph on China in this survey. 

Oddly enough the first mention of restriction on the free- 
dom of association in China up till the establishment of the 
Republic in 1911 has to do with the suppression of the revolu- 
tionary secret societies. 
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“All persons who... . establish a brotherhood among themselves 
by the ceremony of blood-tasting while burning incense, shall be 
deemed guilty of the crime of rebellion, and the head of the associa- 
tion shall suffer death by strangulation.” 


It is a far cry from such romantic legislation to the elab- 
orate code of regulations set out in the Factory Act and Trade 
Union Act of 1929 guaranteeing the legal status of labour 
unions and providing machinery for the settlement of disputes 
by conciliation and arbitration. 

The historical sketch of the Trade Union Movement in 
China since 1918 concludes with the following remarks on the 


present situation: 

In Canton the movement is actively reorganising. It should be 
observed that strikes are prohibited during this period. In Wuhan 
all trade unions have disappeared owing to the suppression of the 
Communist centre. In the provinces of Hunan the situation is the 
same. In Shanghai in 1928 there were 384 unions with 394,145 
members, including 57,000 women and 10,000 children. In Nanking 
there were 121 unions with 31,522 members. In Peiping there were 
in the summer of 1928 at the date of the fall of the Peking Govern- 
ment some 20 unions with a membership of 30,000. Today there are 
only a few unions. Taken as a whole Peiping is still under the guild 
system although this has been adapted somewhat to modern condi- 
tions. At Tientsin, too, trade unionism is still undeveloped. 

In brief the characteristic features of the labour movement in 
China today are as follows: (1) the labour movement is controlled 
by the Government and the Nationalist Party; (2) it is still scattered 
and heterogeneous, by districts; (3) it is still directly affected by the 
political situation. Finally the present labour movement follows a 
policy of agreement with capital with a view to promoting national 


prosperity. 
—W. L. H. 
Books on China 
By E. G. 
CHINA’S REVOLUTION FROM THE INSIDE 
By R. Y. Lo 


Abingdon Press, New York, 1930. G$2.00 


An interesting series of surveys of the fundamental new 
movements in China’s social, intellectual and political life by 
a man who has observed and shared in many of them since the 
early days of the revolution. Dr. Lo surveys the “New 
Thought” movement in the light of Confucianism and foreign 
modification, showing its directive influences upon social as 
well as purely intellectual changes. He records the origin and 
progress of the Student Movement, pointing out, alongside 
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its more spectacular and aggressive tactics, the comparatively 
little-known constructive activities of an early patriotic pro- 
gram which later became largely absorbed into the Kuomin- 
tang and so tinctured deeply with politics. Closely attached 
to this in its origin is the “Anti-Illiteracy” movement, in the 
discussion of which the author gives attention to the literary 
promotion of the pei hua, or spoken (as differentiated from 
the classic) language, as a vital reform agent side by side with 
the Mass Education Movement itself. He surveys the anti- 
opium movement, of whose national association he is chair- 
man, in relation to China’s dissatisfaction with the Geneva 
Opium Conference, and sets forth both the national program 
and recent government measures. He gives a brief review of 
the growth of nationalism, in its anti-militaristic and anti- 
foreign-imperialistic aspects and in the development of domes- 
tic policy as contained in “San-Minism.” The labor movement 
he considers “more significant than the political changes;” he 
discusses with great sympathy a process, which, label it 
conveniently “bolshevism” or what you will, is making laud- 
able gains for labor over intolerable conditions. He surveys 
the peasant movement—the farmer’s unions, the communist 
influence, the Kuomintang program, and recent events. He 
gives an historical summary of the woman’s movement and its 
significance and enumerates the many obstacles still in the way 
of social freedom even though political freedom be recog- 
nized. Lastly he discusses (in two chapters, not contiguous) 
the “Anti-Religion” movement and the Christian movement. 
Dr. Lo is a Christian leader, yet he outlines with clarity and 
understanding the motivation of the student federation which 
took place in 1922 against foreign cultural encroachment, and 
the attitude of Chinese nationalists in linking Christian 
activity in China with foreign secular power. In his final 
chapter he discusses the bearing of these attitudes and forces 
upon the Chinese Christian movement in particular. That 
movement he says is now reaping the bitter harvest of the seeds 
sown by beneficiaries of “special privilege” in the early days, 
and he states his belief that the only future of the faith in 
China lies in complete “naturalization.” 

Dr. Lo’s method is to make large use, in translation, of 
quotations from typical public or official writings on the topics 
under discussion, and he has achieved thereby a useful and not 
otherwise available compilation for the foreign reader, as well 
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as an excellent presentation of constructive trends in China, 


quite devoid of exaggeration. 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 
By Arthur N. Holcombe 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1930. G$4.00 


This volume (sub-titled “A Phase in the Regeneration of 
a World Power”) is not a history. It is a critical study of the 
process of revolution in China as it was grounded in the decay 
of a once adequate and powerful system and as it is leading on 
to the creation (not the copying) of a new system. The inves- 
tigations of which this volume is the result were prosecuted 
under the auspices of the Bureau of International Research 
of Harvard University, by the Professor of Government in that 
University. They included prolonged travel and study in 
China (and neighboring Asiatic territory) during the most 
critical months of the revolution’s latest phase. 

The author’s purpose was to estimate the influence of the 
Chinese Revolution on international relations in the Far East 
and so on the peace of the world, and his analysis centers 
round the question of whether or not the Chinese as a people 
possess the “political capacity to organize and operate a mod- 
ern government.” The alternative is, in the author’s view, 
foreign intervention, with its practical certainty of embroiling 
all the world in war. His conclusions drawn from a study of 
China’s past systems and present tendencies are emphatic in 
their support of the theory that China is capable of working 
out, alone, a governmental system which shall take its share 
in the political work of the world. 

Here is a thorough and dispassionate study of the political 
facts and their meaning in relation to China’s present and 
recent past. Professor Holcombe writes plainly and without 
fear or favor. He discusses, for instance, the dominance of the 
party concept in the present political scene in a most significant 
and enlightening manner. His study makes a valuable contri- 
bution toward the creation of an informed body of opinion on 
one of the foremost problems of the age—stability and 
harmony in the Pacific. 


CHINA—A NEW ASPECT 
By H. Stringer 
H. F. & G. Witherby, London, 1929. 12s 6d 


The new aspect—new perhaps to the public for whom this 
volume is expressly written—is that of railway development. 
There is a fund of useful information in it, but the book is 
written in so erratic, in some parts so fantastic, a style, and 
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the factual material is so interwoven with over-elliptical his- 
torical references, the bitterness of the disappointed technical 
engineer and the frustrated dreams of Empire for Britain, that 
the ultimate worth may be questioned. 

Mr. Stringer was formerly with the Chinese Railway 
Service, and he knows his subject thoroughly. The first chap- 
ters, disentangled from a somewhat over-picturesque verbiage, 
are solidly useful. They contain a discussion of the “spheres 
of influence” which spread across the map of China in the 
nineties—the system supposed to have died with the consort- 
ium plan of 1919 but which did not (“Japan, at least, still 
keeps life in the evil thing’”—p. 33) ; Concessions, (“‘morally 
a wrong, materially profitable to China’); loan agreements 
(the “gospel of grab’’) ; and the international consortium plan 
itself, with China’s “shortsighted” rejection. They summarize 
briefly and in emphatic language the railway policy of the 
major powers in China with the resultant chaos. The author 
minces no words in his references to France’s “dog-in-manger, 
non-cooperative, and generally irritating” attitude, Germany’s 
“usual thoroughness” in intrigue, Japan’s impudent burglary 
of British interests,”* America’s “singularly ineffective diplo- 
macy—etc.; indeed, American technicians, advisors, policy 
and propaganda in China, even Americans as such, seem to 
have annoyed Mr. Stringer tremendously and to merit his 
unremitting sarcasm. His discussion of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance (‘the gag which has made British policy in China 
the muffled echo of Japan,” p. 102) and the international situa- 
tion in Manchuria after 1905 is illuminating. Mr. Stringer 
evidently has little more patience with the “faithlessness” of 
Japan than with America’s objectionable amateurishness. 

There is an interesting chapter on China’s pioneers in rail- 
road developmental policy—Li Hung-chang, Chang Chi- 
tung, Tong Shao-yi, Sun Yat-sen—and a scathing one on the 
operation of the Board of Communications and the military 
occupancy, which he titles “Chronique Scandaleuse.” Further 
than that the author spends his time dreaming backward over 
Britain’s lost opportunities for conquest and sighing, Oh, for 
the man who at the right time might have visioned “Shanghai- 


Calcutta all one flag!” 


*cf. “Britain’s financial and moral backing was a vital factor in her (Japan’s) 
war with Russia in 1904, and it was our money which launched her in Manchuria and 
enabled her to slam and lock the Open Door there.” p. 28. 
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PULLING STRINGS IN CHINA 
By W. F. Tyler 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 1930. G$4.00 


This is an intensely personal book, a record of adventure 
both physical and mental, an amusing—and sometimes exas- 
perating—account of a foreigner’s share in a number of the 
more important events of China’s later history, from the 
sailing ship days of the eighties down to the Great War of 
1914. For those who like their history personally flavored, for 
those who enjoy the color and rush of another man’s adven- 
tures, this is a captivating book. Although the author himself 
is the chief figure in the drama, one meets many Great Ones— 
Chinese leaders, foreign officials and advisors—and humble 
friends. 

The siege of Weihaiwei and the birth of the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs are two of the several historical events most 
interestingly narrated. On the whole the book gives an excel- 
lent picture of a robust period that has largely passed, the 
period of picturesque adventure and of great individual 
foreign influence in China. 

MAKING A NEW CHINA 


By No Yong Park 
Stratford Publishers, Boston, 1929. G@$2.50 


The author’s penchant for “smart sayings” gives one the 
impression that this is material gathered for popular lectures 
rather than, originally, for book publication, and the reading 
references strengthen the impression that it is second rather 
than first-hand information for the most part—at least that 
part which relates to fairly recent events. Background mate- 
rial is more adequately handled. There are interesting cita- 
tions of classic utterances put forward to lend strength to the 
author’s contention that there is in China a long tradition of 
democracy under the monarchies—the “village republics,” 
scholarly opportunities and influence, the lack of rigid class 
demarcation and the presence and power of the guilds all give 
support to the idea. The author’s explanation of the difficulties 
in the way of a growing nationalism which might weld these 
“village republics” into a self-conscious whole are frank and 
convincing—the pull of the family tradition and the intrench- 
ment of the tuchunate rule being the strongest. It is interesting, 
in the light of current events (and illustrative of the danger 
of writing dogmatically about China-in-flux) to note that the 
story of nationalism as here told ends with the “elimination” 
of Feng Yu-hsiang in May of last year. 
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Because of the sweeping and rapid nature of this survey, 
most of the author’s statements are generalities, open to the 
usual challenge of generalities, and some of his comparisons 
(cf. those between Chinese factory children and American 
children of the middle class) are false ones. However, he 
drives home some salty truths occasionally, and the whole book 
is valuable to Western readers as an exposition of a certain 
type of Chinese “reformist” point of view abroad—perhaps 
not the best informed type. 

CHINA AND JAPAN IN OUR MUSEUMS 
By Benjamin March 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. G$2.00 

A valuable survey in summary form of the extent to which 
Oriental art and learning are represented in the museums of 
the United States and so of the extent to which the American 
people, as a people, are able to acquaint themselves even 
superficially with Oriental culture of vhis nature. There is 
a brief history of American collecting of Chinese and Japanese 
materials, and a consideration of the international implica- 
tions of the “collecting” habit as it affects national depletion. 
The collections of individual museums are reported on sep- 
arately, and there are some dozen full-page photographic 
plates of representative specimens. The survey was presented 
to the Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
by the American Council and subsequently published. ‘The 
author is Curator of Asiatic Art, Detroit Institute of Arts. 
LES TRAITES INEGAUX DE LA CHINE 
(Et l’attitudes des Puissances) 

By Chang Chung-tao 
Librairie des Sciences Politique et Sociales, Paris, 1929 

This study in French by a Chinese Doctor of Laws surveys 
the whole field of the unilateral treaties entered into between 
China and foreign Powers and the attitudes displayed by those 
Powers toward China in the process of formulation and since. 
It is divided into four parts: the first treating historically of 
the manner of concluding these treaties; the second analyzing 
those clauses of the various treaties which most flagrantly dis- 
played the unequal nature of the conventions; the third con- 
sidering particularly the actual conditions in China today re- 
specting politics and the judicial and social systems, with a 
view to pointing out how the provisions of the old treaties 
“have ceased to correspond to the real situation;” the fourth 
disclosing the attitude of the Chinese people with regard to 
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these outworn treaties. A brief concluding chapter examines 
the importance of the present international question concern- 
ing treaties from a juristic and practical point of view. An 
Annex includes the texts of new “equal” treaties entered into 
between China and various foreign powers since the German 
accord of 1921. There is also a bibliography. 

In his first section the author divides the “conquest by 
treaty” into three periods—1842-58, 1858-95, 1895-1915. The 
second section, discussing the treaties in detail, considers 
particularly consular jurisdiction, customs control, conces- 
sions, spheres of influence and leased territory, the most- 
favored-nation treatment, and the right of inland navigation. 
HISTORIE DE LA CONCESSION FRANCAISE DE CHANGHAI 
By Charles B. Maybon and Jean Fredet 
Librairie Plon, Paris, 1929 

This gigantic volume of 457 pages, 11x7'%4, is the result 
of a work undertaken in collaboration between M. Maybon 
and M. Fredet and consummated by the latter alone after the 
death of the former. M. Maybon had previously published 
a Modern History of Annam (1592-1820), covering the period 
of the first European contacts and the establishment of the 
French influence. It is published under the joint patronage 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs for France, the Adminis- 
trative Municipal Conference of the Shanghai French Con- 
cession and the French Chamber of Commerce for China. 

The volume includes useful sketch maps of foreign con- 
cessions and spheres of interest at several stages in Shanghai’s 
history, and fascinating photographic reproductions of old 
scenes and events. The plan of historical presentation starts 
with Shanghai before the coming of foreigners, treats in Part 
One of the events preceding the French establishment there, 
the “birth and infancy” of the concession, the Taiping Re- 
bellion and its effects upon Shanghai; in Part Two, of the 
growth of the concession and of municipal organization, 
various crises in relations with China and other foreign 
powers, the development of laws and regulations and the con- 
dition of the concession at the close of the 19th Century. In 
addition there is a collection of appendices further descrip- 
tive of incidents given mention in the text. 

In concluding his work the co-author M. Fredet says: 
(p. 404.) 

“At the point which we have reached in our story, the 
French Concession has weathered its most difficult period. Its 
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right of existence is no longer questioned, as happened so often 
in the past, and that part of its history which remains to be 
told (i.e., after 1900), though it may offer certain episodes 
reminiscent of the more heroic period, is nevertheless largely 
one of peaceful and happy growth. 

“At the moment that this is written, however, there are 
heavy clouds on the horizon, and we have for months been 
living through critical days. The flood of anti-foreign feel- 
ing which has before now made itself felt, now offers anew 
the menace of utter ruin to the huge work which foreigners 
have accomplished in this China of disconcerting and trou- 
blous spirit. It even seems that the violence of assault is in 
direct proportion to the size of these accomplishments. 

“And we have to remember that what we must today de- 
fend is not only our rights, our institutions, our moral and 
material interests, our very lives; it is also our sacred heritage, 
made up of heroism (often obscure), of labor, of sweat and 
blood, which has been left to us by those who went before. 
With such a thought, we have hope for the future.” 


LE TRIPLE DEMISME DE SUEN WEN 
Translated by Pascal M. D’Elia 
T’ou-Se-Wei Press, Shanghai, 1930 


“The Three Principles of the People,” or “San-Minism,” 
of Sun Yat-sen (Sun Wen) translated into French with an- 
notations and an appreciation by the translator. ‘There is 
much explanatory matter and an annex and index, 638 octavo 
pages in all. This is a second edition, revised and corrected, 
and is published by the Bureau Sinologique of the French 
Catholic Mission at Siccawei, Shanghai. 


OTHER BOOKS ON CHINA 


ABOLITION OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA. Edited by Li Tz-hyung. 
International Relations Committee, Nanking. 

BrieF History oF EARLY CHINESE PHILosopHy. By D. T. Suzuki. Caspar, 
Krueger, Dory Company, Milwaukee, 1930. $3.40. 

CatHo.ic Native Episcopary iN CHINA. By Pascal M. D’Elia. T’ou-Se- 
Wei Press, Siccawei, Shanghai. 

CuILp SLAvery IN HoncKone. By Lieut-Commander and Mrs. Haslewood. 
The Sheldon Press, London, 1930. 2s 6d 

Cuina’s CHILDREN. By J. R. Saunders. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 

CuinesE Art. By W. Cohn. Boni & Liveright, New York, 1930. $4.00. 

THE CHINESE Drama. By L. C. Arlington. Kelly & Walsh, 1930. $35.00 
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Cuvu Hs AND His Masters: INtTRopUCTION TO CHU HsI AND THE SUNG 
SCHOOL OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. By J. Percy Bruce. Caspar, Krueger, 
Dory Co., Milwaukee, 1930. $9.00 

ConFuCIANISM. By F. Starr. Covici, Friede, New York, 1930. $3.00 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE CiviL CopE OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA. 
By C. L. Hsia and J. L. E. Chow. Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai, 
1929. 


ExTRALITY IN CHINA: THE Case AGAINST ABoLiTion. By H. G. W. 
Woodhead. ‘Tientsin Press, Tientsin. $1.00 

Fo_Kways IN CHINA. By Lewis Hodous. Caspar, Krueger, Dory Co., Mil- 
waukee, 1930. $5.00 

THE Foreicn Pustic Dest oF Cuina. By Arthur G. Coons. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1930. $3.00 

4600 JaHre CHINA. By Kuo Shien-yen and Karl Hinkel. Oeffentliches 
Leben, Gottingen, 1930. M.3 

Guwe To PeKkinc—1930. The Leader, Peking, 1930. 30c 


Histoire DouANIERE DE LA CHINE DE 1842 a 1911. By Hou Hon-chun. Les 
Presses Modernes, Paris, 1929. 


History oF CHINESE PoLiticaAL THOUGHT. By Liang Chi-chao. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, 1930. $4.00 


History oF NATIONALISM IN THE East, A. By Hans Kohn. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. $7.00 

INFLUENCE OF COMMUNICATIONS ON THE ECONOMIC FuTuRE OF CHINA, 
Tue. By Ming-ju Cheng. Kegan Paul, London. 7s 6d 

Tue INNER History oF THE CHINESE REvoLUTION. By Tang Leang-li. 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London, 1930. 15s 

“a oF Sun Yat-sen. By G. Amann. Louis Carrier, New York. 

3.75 

PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN Nature. By Hsi Chu, tr. by J. P. Bruce. Caspar, 
Krueger, Dory Co., Milwaukee, 1930. $12.50. 

PorTRAIT OF A CHINESE Lapy. By Lady Hosie. W. Morrow & Company, 
New York, 1930. $5.00 

Le Revert NATIONAL DE LA CHINE. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1929 

La Revo_uTion Curtnorse. By Chen Fou Choen. Alcan, Paris. 

A Son or Cu1na. By Sheng Cheng, tr. by Marvin McCord Lowes. Norton, 
New York, 1930. $3.00 

Sources Du Droit Positir AcTUEL DE LA CHINE. By Jean Escarra, Con- 
seiller du Gouvernement Chinois. Hermann Sack Verlag, Berlin. 

STUDIES IN THE CHINESE Drama. By Kate Buss. Cape & Smith, New York, 
1930. $2.50 

Sun Yat-sen. By Wou Sao Fong. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1930. 
Fr. 25 

Le SysTEME Fiscat DE LA CHINE. By Wen Ching Yin. Editions et Publica- 
tions Contemporaines, Paris, 1930. Fr. 35 

Tsinctau Unper Turee Fiacs. By W. L. Godshall. Stechert, New York, 
1929. $5.50 

Tu Fu: THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHINESE Poet. By Florence Ayscough. 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1929. $5.00 

Winps oF Gost. By Robert Hyde. Brewer & Warren, New York. $2.50 


Pamphlets 


Forcep Lasour, 15 pp.; International Labour Office, Geneva, June, 1930. 

Supplement to the Blue Report of the I.L.O. which contained the 
replies of the Governments to the Questionnaire on Forced Labour. This 
pamphlet reproduces the replies from China, Greece and New Zealand 
which have been recieved since February 15, 1930. 

Tue Navat CONFERENCE AND AFTER, 47 pp.; Carlyon Bellairs; Faber & 
Faber, London, 1s. 

A not highly significant but interesting individual view of the psycho- 
logical aspects of the Conference. In the opinion of Commander Bellairs, 
the parley would have been justified if the only gain had been in clearing 
up any possibility of friction between England and the United States. He 
is convinced that the Empire without allies can no longer rule the seas 
but is willing to predict that in fifty years of peace its economic position 
in the world could be supreme. His hope of peace lies away from Europe 
and in the direction of the Kellogg Pact, made effective by the firm moral 
sanction of Britain and America. “Europe must learn to do without us, 
for, in spite of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement to the contrary, we 
are not a European nation.” 

THE BACKGROUND OF THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE, 76 pp.; Laura 
Puffer Morgan, Associate Secretary of the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War; Washington, 1930, 25c. 

An outline of the steps leading up to the Conference and an analysis of 
the problems to be faced, accompanied by comparative statistics showing 
the strength of the five navies. 

Economic CONDITIONS IN THE DoMINION OF New ZEALAND, 94 pp.; Re- 
port of the Department of Overseas Trade by W. D. Lambie, London, 
1930, 2s. 6d. net. 

Diz NIEDERLANDISCHEN KOoLONIEN IN SUD-OsTASIEN IM WELTVERKEHR, 
16 pp.; by Dr. J. C. Kielstra, Jena, 1922. 

Address before the Wissenschaftlichen Klub des Instituts fiir Welt- 
wirtschaft und Seeverkehr of the University of Kiel. 

AGRICULTURAL CLAssEs IN NEw ZEALAND, ECONOMIC AND SocIAL CoN- 
DITIONS OF, 12 pp.; by H. Belshaw; reprint from International Review 
of Agriculture, Part II, Rome, April, 1929. 

A serious study of the general agricultural background with attention 
to the distribution of population, rural health and housing, transport 
problems, education including the university farm schools, adult exten- 
sion, and that carried on by the Department of Agriculture, and finally 
farmers’ organizations; by the Professor of Economics at Auckland Uni- 
versity College. 

AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE, 42 pp.; Bulletin No. 16, July, 1930, Indian Defense 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

A review of conditions on American Indian reservations and in Indian 
legislation since the reorganization in the Indian Bureau at the beginning 
of President Hoover’s administration. Disappointment is expressed that 
this reorganization has not extended below the department heads, and 
that the subsidiary “old guard” with its reactionism is still in control. 
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Bureau oF INSULAR AFFaiRS, Annual Report, 1929, 40 pp.; United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1929. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau to the Secretary of War, cover- 
ing the American insular dependencies of the Philippines and Porto Rico. 
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In the Magazines 
Abstracts by the Editor 


Note:—The following references to magazines published in the Orient are for English 
language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CONTROL OF INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION; by 
Joseph P. Chamberlain; the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, July, 1930. 

DEPARTURE OF Epitor GREEN OF THE N.C.D.N., THE; unsigned ; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, July 5, 1930. 

Dousy PLeasant Task, A; editorial ; the China Critic (Chinese), Shang- 
hai, June 26, 1930. 

“In this issue we have a doubly pleasant task to perform in bidding 
farewell to a veteran newspaper editor and champion of ‘diehardism,’ 
Mr. O. M. Green, and welcome to The Chinese Nation, another weekly 
journal edited by Chinese and ‘devoted to progress in China.’ In the 
advent of the latter and out-going of the former we see clearly the triumph 
of liberal thoughts over imperialism in its worst form.” 

Far Eastern AIRWAYS; unsigned; the Far Eastern Review (American), 
Shanghai, June, 1930. 

INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING: Now AND IN THE Future; by William S. 
Paley; the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, July, 1930. 

Mr. O. M. Green’s FAREWELL; unsigned; the North-China Herald (Brit- 
ish), Shanghai, July 1, 1930. 

Report of farewell address of Mr. O. M. Green, retiring Editor of 
the North China Daily News at a dinner in the Shanghai Club, June 26, 
1930. ; 

OFFICIAL PROGRAM FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF LocAL AND TELEPHONE 
SysTeMsS IN CHINA; by Joonvin T. Chwang; the Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, June, 1930. 

OPERATING REVENUE AND ExpENSES OF GOVERNMENT RaILWays FRoM 
1913 To 1924; by Peter W. Lin; in Chinese; the Statistical Monthly 
(Chinese), Nanking, February, 1930. 

TRACTOR TRANSPORTATION OF TIMBER Over SNOW AND IcE-CovERED 
Roaps IN NorTHERN JAPAN; by M. N. Horwitz; in Russian; the Man- 
churia Monitor, Harbin, No. 5, 1930. 

The author, Engineer M. N. Gorvitz, in his article quotes a number 
of data relative to winter transportation for lumbering enterprises at Hok- 
kaido and Japanese Sakhalin. The data collected by him are the result 
of personal study during the time of his assignment to Japan in the be- 
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ginning of 1929 by order of the General Manager of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. There is a 600-word English summary. 
TurksiIB, THE; by several authors; “V.O.K.S.,” No. 4-5, Moscow, 1930. 

A number devoted to articles on various aspects of the newly opened 
Turkestan-Siberia Railway, in the English journal of the Soviet Union 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 

Two PLANs For RaILWAy CONSTRUCTION IN MANCHURIA; by V. F. 
Schepin; Manchuria Monitor (Russian), Harbin, No. 6, 1930. 
In Russian, with a thousand-word summary in English. 


DEPENDENCIES 


ACCESSION DES INDOCHINOIS AUX EmpPLois PusLtics—LeurR ADMISSION A 
LA QUALITE DE CITOYEN FRANCAIS; unsigned; L’Europe Nouvelle, 
Paris, June 28, 1930. 

DeBATS PARLEMENTAIRES SUR L’INDOCHINE, Les; by Roger Levy; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, July 5, 1930. 

TRAGIQUE MALAIsE DE L’INDE; by Maurice Pernot; L’Europe Nouvelle, 
Paris, June 21, 1930. 

Commentary on the Simon Report for India. 

Worip “Native Po.icy,” A; by John H. Harris; the Spectator, London, 
June 28, 1930. 

“The year 1930 will mark the historic turning-point in the achieve- 
ment of a world ‘native’ policy. This year witnesses almost the final 
stage in the plans successfully pursued during and since the Conference at 
Versailles by that small but earnest group of administrators and publicists 
interested in native questions, to inaugurate a ‘three line’ policy for world 
adoption: 

“(1) The General acceptance of the principle of ‘Sacred Trust’ as the 
basis of relationships between the civilized nations and the backward or 
child races. 

“(2) The total abolition of Slave-raiding, Slave-trading and Slave- 
owning. 

“(3) The abolition of forced labour for private profit, and the rigid 
control of forced labour for public works.” 


DIPLOMATIC 


AMERICAN POLICY AND THE CHINESE-RussIAN DispuTE; by Dr. Stanley K. 
Hornbeck; the Chinese Social and Political Science Review (Chinese), 
Peiping, January, 1930. 

“Address Read at the Williamstown Institute of Politics, U. S. A., 
on August 27, 1929.” 

BREAKING THE DIPLOMATIC PHALANX; unsigned; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, July 17, 1930. 

“An event of great diplomatic importance was the recent refusal by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to accept an official despatch from the 
Dutch Minister, speaking in his capacity as Doyen of the Diplomatic 
Corps and on behalf of his diplomatic colleagues in Peiping. . . . The 
rejection of this note marked the first formal step taken by the Chinese 
to end a long established though abnormal diplomatic custom in China, 
namely, that of the Senior Minister speaking on behalf of not only his 
own country but all the Treaty Powers represented in Peiping.” 
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CHINA AND THE LEAGUE OF Nations; by T. O. Bau; the Chinese Nation 

(Chinese), Shanghai, July 9, 1930. 
“The centre of world politics is shifting gradually from Europe to the 

Far East and the importance of China is growing day by day. The five 
nations which claim permanent seats on the Council are Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Japan. The claim of these countries to a 
permanent seat is that they command a position of political and economic 
importance in the world. In view of the progress which she is making, 
China is entitled to a permanent seat on the Council.” 

Japan’s OpposiTion TO NAVAL TREATY; unsigned; the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, July 17, 1930. 


MANCHURIA IN THE Kyoto ConFERENCE; by Prof. Hsu Shu-hsi; the Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review (Chinese), Peiping, January, 1930. 

“Paper read before the Chinese Social and Political Science Associa- 
tion, November 21, 1929.” 

Soviet Russia’s CLaims AGAINST THE UnirTep States; by Frederick L. 
Schuman; Current History, New York, August, 1930. 

TruTH ABOUT THE SINGAPORE NAVAL Base, THE; by Rear-Admiral K. G. 
B. Dewar; the Contemporary Review, London, July, 1930. 

Describes the Singapore scheme as a military measure dissociated 
from foriegn policy. The writer then endeavors to show from a purely 
military point of view why the whole strategy of a naval base at Singapore 
is a mistake. 


FINANCE 


CHINESE BANKER’s VIEW OF CHINA’s Economic SITUATION, A; unsigned ; 
Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, June, 1930. 

“In view of the general ignorance of the Chinese banking policy and 
practice an abstract of the statement given out recently by an official of 
the Bank of China may be of interest.” 

Economics oF MANcHuRIA, THE; by Dr. Franklin Ho; the China IIlus- 
trated Review (British), Tientsin, July 12, 1930. 

EXCHANGE, BANKING, CrepiTs, FINANCE (in China) ; unsigned; the China 
Monthly Trade Report, Washington, D. C., June 1, 1930. 

“The Exchange Market, Credit Situation, Embargo on the Export 
of Gold, The Shanghai Bond and Share Market.” 

FoREIGN INVESTMENTS IN CHINA; by D. K. Lieu; in Chinese; the Svatis- 
tical Monthly (Chinese), Nanking, February, 1930. 

FouNDING OF CHINESE Mopern Mints, THE; by Fang Fu-an; Chinese 
Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, June, 1930. 

SttveR QuESTION, THE; by D. K. Lieu; the China Critic (Chinese), Shang- 
hai, July 17, 1930. 

STABILITY OF New ZEALAND, THE; by a Correspondent ; the Economist, Lon- 
don, July 5, 1930. 


INDUSTRY AND RESOURCES 


FoopsturFs CONSUMPTION IN THE NETHERLAND East INp1gs; by Don C. 
Bliss; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., July 21, 1930. 
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Is CHINA Facinc STARVATION?; by Chennan Shen; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, July 10, 1930. 

“That the food problem in China is steadily growing in seriousness is 
evidenced by the frequent occurrences of famine and the increasing im- 
portation of foodstuffs from foreign sources.” 

PirH-PApPER INDUSTRY OF JAPAN, THE; by Vice-Consul Charles S. Reed; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., July 14, 1930. 

TimBER INDUSTRY IN NEw ZEALAND, THE; by A. Seed; Auckland Chamber 
of Commerce Journal, Auckland, June, 1930. 


LABOR 


ForEIGN LAsour IN CHINA; by Jennings Wong; the Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, June 25, 1930. 

“The question of an ‘immigration invasion’ has now come to the fore 
in China. For a number of years white labor has been agitating against 
the competition of Oriental labor in America and other ‘white’ countries, 
but now Chinese labor is beginning to feel the effects of cheap ‘white’ 
labor, especially the Russian low-standard workers.” 

JAPANESE Lapor Orcanizations; by Dr. S. Washio; the T'rans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, July 10, 1930. 

Lasor MoveMENT IN JAPAN, THE; by Paul Scharrenberg; the 4 merican 
Federationist, Washington, D. C., July, 1930. 

LABOUR IN JAPAN; by E. H. Anstice; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, July 24, 1930. 

Lasour UNION BILL; unsigned; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, July 10, 1930. 

Lasour UNIONS IN JAPAN; unsigned ; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, July 17, 1930. 

LEADERS IN Business Oppose Proposep LAsor UNION BILL; unsigned; the 
Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, June 26, 1930. 

MetHops oF ApjusTING INDUSTRIAL DispuTEs IN CANADA; by Frank J. 
Plant; the Labour Gazette, Ottawa, June, 1930. 

STRIKES AND LockouTs IN CANADA Durinc May, 1930; unsigned; the 
Labour Gazette, Ottawa, June, 1930. 

UNEMPLOYMENT (in Australia) ; by E. R. Walker; the Australian Quarterly, 
Sydney, June, 1930. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE U.S.S.R.; by E. Petrovitch; the Pan-Pacific 
W orker, Sydney, July 1, 1930. 


LAND 


COLLECTIVISATION DE L’AGRICULTURE SovIETIQUE, LA; by XXX; L’ Europe 
Nouvelle, Paris, June 28, 1930. 

LAND REFoRM IN Mexico; by Frank Tannenbaum; the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, July, 1930. 

Economic versus political use of tenure, increase in urban population, 

foreign ownership and control, rebellion of rural population, land dis- 
tribution for the masses, and later legislation. 

Russia’s AGRARIAN Pros_eEM; by Vera Micheles Dean; Information Service, 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, July 23, 1930. 
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COMMONWEALTH CONSTITUTION AND THE COMING REFERENDUM; by the 
Hon. F. W. Eggleston; the Australian Quarterly, Sydney, June, 1930. 

ComPLICATED METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION IN THE Barca District; by 
Tamara Andreeva; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
June 28, 1930. 

Democracy IN JAPAN; by T. A. Bisson; Information Service, New York, 
June 25, 1930. 

JAPAN OF Topay, THE; by Harold S. Quigley; Current History, New York, 
August, 1930. 

Lert WING OF THE NATIONALIST Party, THE; by Chen Kung-po; the 
W eek in China (Chinese-owned, British-edited ), Peiping, July 19, 1930. 

A valuable exposition of how the Kuomintang split came about, by a 

“Left” leader of the Wuhan period. 

MonNGOLIAN CONFERENCE RESULTS IN NEEDED REFORMS AND IMPROVED 
RELATIONS; by C. Y. W. Meng; the China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, June 28, 1930. 


POPULATION AND MIGRATION 


ATTITUDE OF IMMIGRATION COUNTRIES, THE; by Edna Cers MacMahon; 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, July, 1930. 

Specially interesting sections on “Immigration Policies of British 
Dominions,” ‘Asiatic Immigration,” ‘Mexican Immigration” (into 
U. S.). 

CurnesE IN Hawau, THe; by Hsieh T’ing-yu; the Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review (Chinese), Peiping, January, 1930. 

CHINESE MiGRATION—ITs CAUSE AND CHARACTERISTICS; by Tsao Lien-en; 
Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, July, 1930. 

EMPIRE AND PoPuULATION; by Sir Leo Chiozza Money; the Living Age, New 
York, July 15, 1930. 

“Can Britian maintain her Empire and the white race its world 
ascendency on a falling birth-rate? An expert on the subject offers some 
impressive figures that do not apply to England alone.” 

EuRoPEAN PopuLATION OF THE Dutcu East INp1Es, THE; by Dr. C. L. 
van Doorn; the Asiatic Review, London, July, 1930. 

History oF CHINESE MIGRATION TO MANCHURIA; unsigned; Chinese Eco- 
nomic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, July, 1930. 

IMMIGRATION AND THE POPULATION PROBLEM (in America) ; by Henry P. 
Fairchild ; the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, July, 1930. 

JAPANESE FISHERMEN IN BritisH COLUMBIA AND BrirTIsH Farr-Piay; by 
Hozumi Yonemura; the Canadian Forum, Toronto, July, 1930. 

Protesting the Governmental policy of discrimination against fisher- 
men of Oriental ancestry in British Columbia. 

LecAL STATUS OF FOREIGNERS IN THE U.S.S.R.; by N. M. Zhdanov; 
Monthly Bulletin, U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce for Western Trade, 
Moscow, No. 6, 1930. 

Maori ViTat STATIsTICS—DEATHS; unsigned; Monthly Abstract of Sta- 
tistics, Wellington, June, 1930. 
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MEXxIco AND THE Harris Britt; by Carleton Beals; the Nation, New York, 
July 9, 1930. 

“A few more incidents such as these, and Morrow’s well-watered tree 
(of goodwill) may wither beyond recovery.” 

MovEMENT OF POPULATION IN THE REGION OF THE WESTERN LINE OF 
THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAy (on the section from Pokotu to Tuit- 
singhan) ; by V. A. Kormazoff; in Russian; the Manchuria Monitor, 
Harbin, No. 5, 1930. 

With an 800-word summary in English. 

Sik INpustry, THE; by Dr. S$. Washio; the Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, June 26, 1930. 

STaTus OF ALIEN WoMEN IN AUSTRALIA, THE; by Constance M. Ternent 
Cooke; preliminary paper for the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference; the 
Mid-Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, August, 1930. 


SOCIAL 


Apvisory COMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC IN OpIUM AND OTHER DANGEROUS 
Drucs; report to the Council; League of Nations Publications Series, 
Official No. C.138.M.51, Geneva, February, 1930. 

CoNSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGE AND THE LAW (in China) ; by Quentin Pan; 
the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, June 26, 1930. 

Suggests that the question of cousin marriage be decided according to 
the circumstances of each individual case through investigation of the 
family histories of the contracting parties. 

“In conclusion, let it be made doubly clear that this short article is 
meant to speak for the cousin marriage as it has been practised in China 
in all periods and to point out that the recent tendency in legislating 
against it is quite ill-advised.” 

Crisis OF CHRISTIAN Missions IN CHINA, THE; I by Frank Rawlinson, II 
by Hallett Abend; Current History, New York, August, 1930. 

Frank Rawlinson, Editor of the Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, says: 
“The revolution has induced a tendency to simplify the Christian religion 
and to refocus Christian faith.” But Hallett Abend, resident journalist 
in Peking, says: “The day of the missionaries in China seems to be rapidly 
drawing to a close. Superstitious though the Chinese are, and often 
given to abstract philosophy, as a people they are not religious-minded. 
After many decades of sincere effort and the spending of uncounted hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, the Protestant missionaries can now claim the 
extremely meagre result of less than 500,000 living converts or Chinese 
Protestant Christians.” 

JAPANESE Famity, THE—IN JAPAN AND IN Hawatl; by Dora Cooke; pre- 
liminary papers for the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference; the Mid- 
Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, August, 1930. 

Russia’s Drive Towarp HEALTH; by Mabel C. Phillips; Survey Graphic, 
New York, August 1, 1930. 

“After three years’ absence following a residence of four years in 
Russia, we returned late in 1928 to see what had been accomplished.” 

Dr. Vera Lebedeva’s work with women and children in Russia is the 
theme. 

SHINTO WorsHIP oF Livinc HUMAN Gops IN THE Re icious History OF 
Japan; by Genchi Kato; the dsiatic Review, London, July, 1930. 
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Turee Aspects OF CH1NA’s OpiuM Prosiem; by Garfield Huang; the 
Chinese Recorder (Anglo-American), Shanghai, July, 1930. 

TRENDS IN SociAL RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA; by Prof. J. Stewart 
Burgess; the Chinese Social and Political Science Review (Chinese), 
Peiping, January, 1930. 

WuitHer Have Cuina’s Epucatep WoMEN GoNE?—by Miss Kuo-Sieu 
Wong; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, July 3, 1930. 


TRADE 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH CHINA; unsigned; Agricultural and Industrial 
Progress in Canada, Montreal, July, 1930. 

CHANGES IN THE PHILIPPINE CusToMS TarIFF SINCE 1898; unsigned ; 
Commercial and Industry Journal, Manila, June, 1930. 

“Advent of American sovereignty in islands brings successive modi- 
fications in tariff laws; tariff act of 1909 remains.” 

Cuna’s Economic RELations WitH Europe; by B. Y. Chu; the China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, July 3, 1930. 

CuRRENT TRENDS IN FoREIGN COMMERCIAL Poticy; by Henry Chalmers; 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, July, 1930. 

The fifth section of this long article deals with “Trends of Com- 
munication Policy in the Orient.” 

L’Evurope ET LA Revision pu TariF Douanier pes Etats-Unis; by J. 
Naudin; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, June 21, 1930. 

Discussing the effect of the American tariff on Europe and the possi- 
bility of reprisals. 

Fa.Lunc TarirF Costs; by J. B. Brigden; the Australian Quarterly, Sydney, 
June, 1930. 

INDUSTRIAL PosiTION (in Australia), THE; by “Observer;” the Australian 
Quarterly, Sydney, June, 1930. 

Japan TRADE; edited by the Osaka Commercial Museum; published by the 
Jitsugyo-Sha, Osaka, May 20, 1930. 

This is Volume I, No. 1, of a new publication. 

MANCHURIA IN THE ForEIGN TRADE OF CHINA; by N. A. Setnitzky; in 
English; the Manchuria Monitor, Harbin, No. 5, 1930. 

Mininc Lasor IN CHINA; by Boris P. Torgasheff; Chinese Economic 
Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, July, 1930. 

New Market For Great Britain: MANcHuRIA, A; by George L. Shaw; 
the Contemporary Review, London, July, 1930. 

New ZEALAND LUMBER IMPorTs INCREASE IN 1929; by Consul-General W. 
L. Lowrie; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., July 14, 1930. 
Property MARKET IN SHANGHAI, THE; by Courtesy Asia Realty Co.; the 

North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, July 15, 1930. 

Prospects FoR Economic RELATIONS BETWEEN THE U.S.S.R. AND THE 
PaciFic Coast OF AMERICA; unsigned; Economic Review of the Soviet 
Union, New York, July 1, 1930. 

PROTECTION AND IMPERIAL TRADE; unsigned; the Economist, London, July 
19, 1930. 
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REGIONAL TRADE ConpDITIONS (in China); unsigned; the China Monthly 
Trade Report, Washington, D. C., June 1, 1930. 

Trade conditions in Shanghai, in North China and in Manchuria 
during May, 1930. 

SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING (in Japan) ; unsigned; the Japan Trade Re- 
view (Japanese), Yokohama, July, 1930. 

SILVER SLUMP AND TRADE, THE; by Tai Chi-tao; the Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, June 25, 1930. 

“Mr. Tai Chi-tao declares that the market in China is largely under 
the control and influence of foreign manufacturers and exporters. China 
does not produce enough food to supply her needs, so has to import a 
great deal of foodstuffs from abroad. The concentration of capital in 
Shanghai restricts the development of the interior, so investors should be 
encouraged to invest their money in productive enterprises in the interior.” 

STRANGLING OF NortH MANCHURIAN TRADE, THE; unsigned; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, July 19, 1930. 

Tarirrs As AN INTERNATIONAL Pros_EM; by J. B. Brigden; the 4ustra- 
lian Intercollegian, Melbourne, July, 1930. 

Wuat oF AusTRALIA: The Why of the Tariff Barrier; by Col. Edward P. 
Bailey ; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, August, 1930. 


GENERAL 


Biccest ENGINEERING Jos IN CHINA Is NEARING CoMPLETION; by John 
Davies; the Week in China (Chinese-owned—British-edited ), Peiping; 
June 21, 1930. 

The China International Famine Relief Commission irrigation project 
in Saratsishien, Suiyuan. 

Byrp’s SciENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT IN THE ANTARCTIC; by Griffith Taylor; 
Current History, New York, August, 1930. 

CHINA REvIsITED; by Philip Burtt; the Asiatic Review, London, July, 1930. 

“T am going to arrange my account of my second visit to China under 
the three headings of ‘The Coming of the Motor-Car,’ “The Memory of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen,’ and ‘The Dominance of Militarism Throughout 
China.’ These were the factors which left the most permanent impres- 
sion on our minds,” 

CHINESE JUVENILE Games; by L. C. Arlington; the China Journal (Brit- 
ish), Shanghai, July, 1930. ; 

Formosa ; by A. A. Neopihanoff; in Russian; the Manchuria Monitor, Har- 
bin, No. 5, 1930. With an English summary. 

IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN BY A CHINESE; by Toong Zeu-Bang; the Chinese 
Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, July 9, 1930. 

JapAN—An Important Factor in Pacific Relations; by Hon. Katsuji Debuchi ; 
Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, August, 1930. 

JAPANESE JUDICIARY, THE; by Judge Masataro Miyake; the Trans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, June 26, 1930. 

LrecAL STATUS OF CHINESE WoMEN IN CHINA AND IN Hawaii, THE; by 
Ruth L. T. Yap; preliminary paper for the Pan-Pacific Women’s Con- 
ference ; the Mid-Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, August, 1930. 

OUTLOOK FoR SCIENCE IN CHINA, THE; by Dr. A. W. Grabau; the Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review (Chinese), Peiping, January, 1930. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the Inter- 
national Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


INSTITUTE DINNER 


The Advisory Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations were hosts 
at dinner at the Pacific Club, Honolulu, on July 18, honoring visitors from 
Japan and America. Mr. and Mrs. Tamon Maeda, members of the Japan 
Council, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick V. Field of the American Kyoto group, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace M. Alexander, the former being Vice-Chairman of the 
American Council, were the special guests. Ex-Governor Wallace R. Far- 
rington, a member of the Hawaii Council, presided. 

Mr. Maeda was en route to Berkeley, California, to lecture at the Institute 
of International Relations there in August. He told the dinner guests some- 
thing of the conference aftermath in Japan and of the Japan Council’s plans 
for the future. 

Mr. and Mrs. Field were just returning home from the Kyoto confer- 
ence after three months spent in the Philippines and five months in China. In 
the Philippines they were progressing with a study of the situation there, com- 
plementary to the study of Filipinos in America which Mr. Bruno Lasker has 
been making for the American Council. On this occasion Mr. Field spoke 
of their visits in both the Philippines and China. 

Mr. Alexander reported briefly on Pacific Coast activities of the Institute. 
Following these informal addresses there was some discussion around the table. 


CALLERS AT HEADQUARTERS 


Philip Y. C. Fu and Dr. Leighton Stuart of Yenching University, Peiping, 
were callers at Central Headquarters in July, returning to China from a six 
months’ visit to the United States. Dr. Stuart was a member of the Kyoto 
conference. Mr. Fu is Executive Secretary of the Chinese Cultural Founda- 
tion, an account of whose activities is found elsewhere in this issue. Another 
July visitor was Mr. T. Komatsu of the Japan Council, returning home from 
the World Power Conference in Berlin with Mr. S. Asano. 

Three Institute members, from Australia, Canada and the United States 
respectively, were visitors in Honolulu during the Pan-Pacific Women’s Con- 
ference in August. They were Dr. Georgina Sweet, who was a member of 
the Australian Group at Kyoto in 1929, Dean Mary L. Bollert of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, who was a member of the Canadian Group at 
Honolulu in 1925, and Mrs. Edgerton Parsons of New York, who is a mem- 
ber of the American Council of the Institute. ‘ 

Outstanding among the visitors at Headquarters during August was Dame 
Rachel Crowdy, Chief of the Social Questions Section of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, who was present in Honolulu as an observer at the Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Conference. An Institute Advisory Committee luncheon was ar- 
ranged in honor of Dame Rachel on August 18, on which occasion the rela- 
tionship between the League and the Institute in the Pacific area was dis- 
cussed informally, following an address by the chief guest. 
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RESEARCH LEADERS 


In August two men connected with research projects in which the Institute 
is interested were visitors at Central Headquarters, the first being Dr. H. G. 
Moulton, chairman of the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., on 
August 7, and the second being Dr. C. F. Remer, Professor of Economics at 
the University of Michigan, on August 13. Dr. Moulton is on his way to 
Japan to complete a study of the economic and financial situation there in 
codperation with Japanese experts. He spent some hours in conference at 
Institute headquarters, and later addressed a public luncheon meeting at the 
University Club. 

Dr. Remer, formerly professor of Economics at St. Johns’ University, 
Shanghai, is directing an investigation into foreign investment in China. 
This project was submitted to the Social Science Research Council of America 
by the Research Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1928, being 
subsequently approved and funded by the former body and placed under the 
trusteeship of the Brookings Institution of Washington, with Dr. Remer in 
charge. Through the Institute of Pacific Relations arrangements were made 
for codperative studies on Japanese investments in China to be conducted in 
Japan, British investments in China, to be conducted by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, French and German investments in China, and for- 
eign investments in China from the Chinese viewpoint, under the direction of 
Dr. D. K. Lieu. Preliminary surveys of these latter (including American 
investments in China by Dr. Remer) were made available to the Kyoto Con- 
ference in 1929, and are being incorporated in Dr. Remer’s analysis. His 
final survey in China at this time (following a short period of collaboration 
with Dr. Moulton in Japan) will practically complete the investigation, 
which is the first comprehensive study of the problem ever to have been made. 

Dr. Remer outlined the project and his progress therein before the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Institute at luncheon at the Pacific Club on August 
13. Dr. George E. Vincent, recently retired president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation of New York, who was in Honolulu on a world tour, was a guest 
at luncheon and spoke briefly. 

Another visitor at luncheon on that day was Dean William Hung of 
Yenching University, Peiping, who has been an exchange professor at Harvard 
for two years and is returning home to Peiping. Dean Hung was a confer- 
ence member in 1927. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The composition of the International Finance Committee is to date as 
follows: China, Mr. Singloh Hsu; Britain, Mr. H. A. Wyndham; United 
States, Mr. E. C. Carter; Canada, Mr. William M. Birks (unconfirmed) ; 
Australia, Mr. Stanley Addison. This latter is in correction of an error in 
the August issue of Pactric AFFAIRS referring to Mr. Addison as a “New 
Zealand appointee.” 

Mr. TsuRUMI IN AMERICA 

Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi is lecturing on the Far East at the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics (during August) as this issue goes to press. He had pre- 
viously been a member of the Institute of Politics at the University of Chicago 
in June, speaking on Japan-American relations. 


—— 
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